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A LIFE’S LOVE. 


I LOVED him in my dawning years — 
Far years, divinely dim ; 

My blithest smiles, my saddest tears, 

ere evermore for him. 

My dreaming when the day began, 
The latest thought I had, 

Was still some little loving plan 
To make my darling glad. 


They deemed he lacked the conquering wiles 
That other children wear ; 
To me his face, in frowns or smiles, 
Was never aught but fair. 
They said that self was all his goal, 
He knew no thought beyond ; 
To me, I know, no living soul 
Was half so true and fond. 


Ah, many a love was mine ere now, 
In life’s capricious May, 

And many a lightly whispered vow « 
The breezes bore away. 

Yet, looking back on friends betrayed, 
And sweethearts left to rue, 

My soul can say, “ In shine or shade, 
At least 4e found me true.” 


In love’s eclipse, in friendship’s dearth, 
In grief and feud and bale, 
My heart has learnt the sacred-worth 
Of one that cannot fail ; 
And come what must, and come what may, 
Nor power, nor praise, nor pelf, 
Shall lure my faith from thee to stray, 
My sweet, my own — Myself. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


A YEAR AGO. 


Down in the forest a year ago 

Blossoms were falling and skies were gray, 
Crimson leaves rustled faint and low, 

Blue mists saddened the far away ; 
A moist west wind in the mourning trees 
Bearing an echo of distant seas, 


Ah, little love, I can see you now — 
Half in shadow and half in sun— 
. Standing under the beechen bough, 
When the flush of summer was past and 
done ; 
For the strange sweet autumn has cast her 
spell 
Over my love and our long farewell. 


Dead leaves drifting about her feet, 
Crimson and russet, tawny gold ; 
High above her the blossoms meet, 
Dying —and only a summer old ! 
Our love still blooms through a winter’s snow, 
Since the day we parted —a year ago. 





A sweet little picture to lay in my heart, 
Wherever my fortune may bid me go; 
I bear you too, love — we did not part 
Down in the forest a year ago. 
Call it;a fancy, or what you will, 
The dreamy spell that the autumn weaves ; 
We never parted — I hold her still, 
As I won her first in the falling leaves, 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


BY THE STREAM. 


SWEET tangled banks, where ox-eyed daisies 
grow 
And scarlet poppies gleam ; 
Sweet changing lights, that ever come and go 
Upon the quiet stream ! 


Once more I see the flash of splendid wings, 
As dragon-flies flit by ; 
Once more for me the small sedge-warbler 
sings 
Beneath a sapphire sky. 


Once more I feel the simple, fresh content 
I found in stream and soil 

When golden summers slowly came and went 
And mine was all their spoil. 


I find amid the honeysuckle flowers, 
And shy forget-me-not, 

Old boyish memories of lonely hours, 
Passed in this silent spot. 


Oh, God of nature, how thy kindness keeps 
Some changeless things on earth ! 

And he who roams far off, and toils and weeps, 
Comes home to learn their worth, 


Gay visions vanish, worldly schemes may fail, 
Hope prove an idle dream, 
But still the blossoms flourish, red and pale, 
Beside my native stream. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOouDNEY. 


EVERY morn, 
When a new day to the earth is born, 
The soft light kisses my waking eyes, 
The soft winds say, Awake, arise, 
See what glories grow out of the gray, 
Behold the day! 


Every night 
The far stars shine with trembling light, 
The winds are sighing unsatisfied ; 
The want of the world is unsupplied ; 
The glory has faded and died away 
Into the gray. 
From * Poems by Mary Reiley.” 

















THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 

As in so many other matters, the most 
ancient records of money carry us away 
to the other side of the world —to the 
great empire of China. The early his- 
tory of Chinese currency is principally 
known to us through a treatise, “ Wen- 
hien Pung K’ao,” or “ The Examination 
of Currency,” by Ma-twan-lin, a great 
Chinese scholar, who was born about 
1245, though his work was not published 
until 1321. In uncivilized times, various 
objects have served as a standard of 
value. In the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
beavers’ skins have long been used in 
this manner. In ancient Europe, cattle 
were the usual medium of exchange ; 
whence, as every one knows, the word fe- 
cunia. Inthe “ Zendavesta,” the payment 
of physicians is calculated in the same 
way, but comparatively few perhaps real- 
ize that when we pay our /ze, we are do- 
ing the same thing, for the word fe is the 
old word wieh, which, as we know, in 
German still retains the sense of cattle. 
In Africa and the East Indies shells are, 
and long have been, used for the same 
purpose. We even find indications that 
shells once served as money in China, 
because, as M. Biot, in his interesting 
memoir on Chinese currency, has pointed 
out, the words denoting buying, selling, 
riches, goods, stores, property, prices, 
cheap, dear, and many others referring to 
money and wealth, contain the ideo- 
graphic sign denoting the word shel/. 
Indeed, Wangmang, who usurped the 
imperial throne about 14 A.D., wishing to 
return to the ancient state of things, at- 
tempted among other changes to bring 
into circulation five different varieties of 
shells of an arbitrary value. 

A curious illustration of the passage 
froma state of barter tothe use of money 
is found in the fact that, pieces of cloth 
and knives having been used as in some 
measure a standard of value, almost as 
grey shirting is even now, so the earliest 
Chinese coins were made to resemble 
pieces of cloth or knives, and there are 
two principal kinds of coins —the pu 
coins, roughly representing a shirt, and 
the éao coins, which are in the form of a 
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knife. These curious coins are said to 
go back four thousand one hundred years, 
and to have been made in the year 2250 
B.c. I believe, however, that there is still 
much doubt on this point. Scimitar- 
shaped coins also at one time circulated 
(if I may use the expression) in Persia. 
But these forms were of course very in- 
convenient, and the Chinese soon arrived 
at the opinion that money, which was in- 
tended “to roll round the world,” should 
be itself. round. A curious feature of 
Chinese coins, the nail-mark, appears to 
have originated in an accident very char- 
acteristic of China. In the time of 
Queen Wentek, a model in wax of a pro- 
posed coin was brought for her Majesty’s 
inspection. In taking hold of it, she left 
on it the impression of one nail, and the 
impression has in consequence not only 
been a marked characteristic of Chinese 
coins for hundreds of years, but has even 
been copied on those of Japan and Corea. 
The Chinese coins were not struck, as 
ours are, but cast, which offers peculiar 
facilities for forging, and, to use Mr. Je- 
vons’s words, the annals of coinage “ are 
little more than a monstrous repetition of 
depreciated issues, both public and pri- 
vate, varied by occasional meritorious but 
often unsuccessful efforts to restore the 
standard of currency.” Mr. Vissering 
gives us several interesting illustrations 
of the financial discussions of the Chi- 
nese. “As to the desire of your Majes- 
ty,” for instance, says Lutui, “to cast 
money and to arrange the currency, in 
order to repair its present vicious state, 
it is just the same as if you would rear a 
fish in a cauldron of boiling water or 
roost a bird on a hot fire. Water and 
wood are essential for the life of fish and 
birds. But in using them in the wrong 
way you will surely cause the bird to be 
scorched and the fish to be cooked to 
shreds.” 

Not only did the Chinese possess coins 
at a very early period, but they were also 
the inventors of bank-notes. Some writ- 
ers regard bank-notes as having origin- 
ated about 119 B.c., in the reign of the 
emperor Ou-ti. At this time the court 
was in want of money, and to raise it 
Klaproth tells us that the prime minister 
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hit upon the following device. When 
any princes or courtiers entered the impe- 
rial presence, it was customary to cover 
the face with a piece of skin. It was first 
decreed then, that for this purpose the 
skin of certain white deer kept in one of 
the royal parks should alone be permitted, 
and then these pieces of skin were sold 
for ahigh price. But although they ap- 
pear to have passed from one noble to 

y¥ another, they do not seem ever to have 
entered into general circulation. It was 
therefore very different from the Russian 
skin money. In this case the notes were 
“used instead of the skins from which 
they were cut, the skins themselves being 
too bulky and heavy to be constantly car- 
ried backward and forward. Only a little 
piece was cut off to figure as a token of 
possession of the whole skin. The own- 
ership was proved when the piece fitted 
in the hole.” True bank-notes are said 
to have been invented about 800 A.D., in 
the reign of Hiantsoung, of the dynasty 
of Thang, and were called /eyésten, or 
flying money. It is curious, however, 
though not surprising, to find that the 
temptation to over-issue led to the same 
results in China as in the West. The 
value of the notes fell, until at length it 
took eleven thousand min, or 3,000/., to 

. buy a cake of rice, and the use of notes 
appears to have been abandoned. Sub- 
sequently the issue was revived, and 
Tchang-yang (960-990 A.D.) seems to 
have been the first private person who 
issued notes. Somewhat later, under the 
emperor Tching-tsong (997-1022), this 
invention was largely extended. Sixteen 
of the richest firms united to form a 
bank of issue, which emitted paper 
money in series, some payable every 
three years. 

The earliest mention, in European lit- 
erature, of paper, or rather cotton, money 
appears to be by Rubruquis, a monk, who 
was sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, 
to the court of the Mongol prince Mangu- 
Khan, but he merely mentions the fact of 
its existence. Marco Polo, who resided 
from 1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai- 
Khan, — I do not know whether in 

the stately pleasure dome 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
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Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea, — 


gives us a longer and interesting account 
of the note system, which he greatly ad- 
mired, and he concludes by saying, “‘ Now 
you have heard the ways and means 
whereby the great khan may have, and, 
in fact, has, more treasure than all the 
kings in the world. You know all about 
it, and the reason why.” But this ap- 
parent facility of creating money led, in 
the East, as it has elsewhere, to great 
abuses. Sir John Mandeville, who was 
in Tartary shortly afterwards, in 1322, 
tells us that the “ Emperour may dis- 
penden als moche as he wile with outen 
estymacioum. For he despendeth not, 
ne maketh no money, but of lether em- 
prented, or of papyre. . . . For there and 
beyonde hem thei make no money, nouth- 
er of gold nor of sylver. And therefore 
he may despende ynow and outrageously.” 
The great khan seems to have been him- 
self of the same opinion. He appears to 
have “despent outrageously,” and the 
value of the paper money again fell to a 
very small fraction of its nominal amount, 
causing great discontent and misery, until 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
under the Mandchu dynasty, it was abol- 
ished, and appears to have been so com- 
pletely forgotten, that the Jesuit father, 
Gabriel de Magaillans, who resided at 
Pekin about 1668, observes that there is 
no recollection of paper money having 
ever existed in the manner described by 
Marco Polo; though two centuries later 
it was again in use. It must be observed, 
however, that these Chinese bank-notes 
differed from ours in one essential — 
namely, they were not payable at sight. 
Western notes, even when not payable at 
all, have generally purported to be ex- 
changeable at the will of the holder, but 
this principle the Chinese did not adopt, 
and their notes were only payable at cer- 
tain specified periods. 

Various savage races are, we know, in 
the habit of burying with the dead his 
wives, slaves, or other possessions. So 
also in Greece, it was usual to place a 
piece of money in the mouth of the de- 
ceased as Charon’s fee. In China also 


paper money is said to have been sim- 
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ilarly treated. It was, we are informed, 
sometimes burnt at funerals, in order that 
the dead might have some ready money 
to start with in the world of spirits. 

At the same time, in finance, as in 
many other matters, the Chinese, though 
they anticipated the white races, have not 
advanced so far. Their system of cur- 
rency is still archaic, and banking appears 
to be but little developed. Deposits, 
which constitute the life-blood of bank- 
ing, are, we are told, exceptional. Bills 
circulate, or are bought and sold at the 
exchanges in Pekin and other cities, but 
Chinese banking seems almost to confine 
itself to issuing and repaying bills. More- 
over, though the Chinese possess, and 
have so long possessed, a coinage, it is 
only suitable to small payments, and in 
all large transactions ingots are exten- 
sively used. The ingots have no public 
stamp, although they often bear the mark 
of the maker, which is sometimes so well 
known that a verification is dispensed 
with. 

In their financial and banking arrange- 
ments, the Japanese seem to have been 
much behind the Chinese. They’ had, 
indeed, a form of paper money. The 
daimios, or feudal lords, in various dis- 
tricts, issued little cards representing 
very small values. In the museum of 
Leyden is one of these, issued in 1688. 
The bank-notes, however, never reached 
a high state of development, and in the 
fifty-ninth volume of the great “ Encyclo- 
pedia San-tsai-dyn,” the subject is —I 
quote from Vissering — thus contemptu- 
ously dismissed : “‘ Under the reign of the 
Sung and Yuen dynasties paper money 
was made use of. It was uncommonly 
inconvenient. When in the rain it got 
soaked and the mice gnawed at it, it be- 
came as if one possessedaraven. When 
carried in the breast pocket or the money- 
belt, the consequence was that it was 
destroyed by abrasion.” 

Money seems to us now so obvious a 
convenience, and so much a necessity of 
commerce, that it appears almost incon- 
ceivable that a people who created the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, the temples of 
Ipsamboul and Karnac, should have been 
entirely ignorant of coins, Yet it appears 
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from the statements of Herodotus, and 
the evidence of the monuments them- 
selves, that this was really the case. 
As regards the commercial and banking 
systems of ancient Egypt, we are al- 
most entirely without information. Their 
standard of value seems to have been 
the “outen” or “ten” of copper (94-96 
grammes), which circulated like the zs 
rude of the Romans by weight, and in the 
form of bricks, being measured by the 
balance. It was obtained from the mines 
of Mount Sinai, which were worked as 
early as the fourth dynasty. Gold and 
silver appear to have been also used, 
though less frequently. Like copper, 
they were sometimes in the form of 
bricks, but generally in rings, resembling 
the ring money of the ancient Celts, which 
is said to have been employed in Ireland 
down to the twelfth century, and still 
holds its own in the interior of Africa. 
This approximated very nearly to the 
possession of money, but it wanted what 
the Roman lawyers called “the law” and 
“the form.” Neither the weight nor the 
pureness was guaranteed by any public 
authority. Such a state of things seems 
to us very inconvenient, but after all it is 
not very different from that which pre- 
vails in China even at the present day. 
The first money struck in Egypt, and 
that for the use rather of the Greek and 
Pheenician merchants than of the natives, 
was by the Satrap Aryandes. 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, as in 
Egypt, the precious metals, and especially 
silver, circulated as uncoined ingots. 
They were readily taken indeed, but 
taken by weight and verified by the bal- 
ance like any other merchandise. The 
excavations in Assyria and Babylon, 
which have thrown so much light upon 
ancient history, have afforded us some in- 
teresting information as to the commer- 
cial arrangements of these countries, and 
we now possess a considerable number of 
receipts, contracts, and other records re- 
lating to loans of silver on personal secur- 
ities at fixed rates of interest; loans on 
landed or house property; sales of land, 
in one case with a plan ; sales of slaves, 
etc. These were engraved on tablets of 
clay, which were then burned. M. Le- 
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normant divides these most interesting 
documents into five principal types: 
1. Simple obligations. 2. Obligations 
with a penal clause in case of non-fulfil- 
ment. One he gives which had seventy- 
nine daystorun. 3. Obligations with the 
guarantee of a third party. 4. — 
tions payable to a third person. 5. Drafts 
drawn upon one place, payable in another. 
He gives the following illustration of one 
of these letters of credit. “ Four minas 
fifteen shekels of silver (credit) of Ardu- 
Nana son of Yakin upon Mardukabalus- 
sur son of Mardukbalatirib in the town of 
Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will pay in the 
month of tebet four minas fifteen shekels 
of silver to Belabaliddin son of Sennaid. 
Our, the 14 arakh-samna in the second 
year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.” 

hen follow the names of witnesses. 
Nabonidus lived about 550 B.c. These 
Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but from 
the nature of things could not pass by en- 
dorsement, because, when the clay was 
once baked, nothing new could be added, 
and under these circumstances the name 
of the payee was frequently omitted. It 
seems to follow that they must have been 
regularly advised. It is certainly remark- 
able that such instruments, and especially 
letters of credit, should have preceded the 
use of coins. The earliest banking firm 
of which we have any account is said to 
be that of Egibi and Company, for our 
knowledge of whom we are indebted to 
Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Pinches, and Mr. 
Hilton Price. Several documents and 
records belonging to this family are in the 
British Museum. They are on clay tab- 
lets, and were discovered in an earthen- 
ware jar found in the neighborhood of 
Hillah, a few miles from Babylon. The 
house is said to have acted as a sort of 
national bank of Babylon: the founder of 
the house, Egibi, probably lived in the 
reign of Sennacherib, about 700 B.c. 
This family has been traced during a cen- 
tury and a half, and through five genera- 
tions, down to the reign of Darius. At 
the same time, the tablets hitherto trans- 
lated scarcely seem to me to prove that 
the firm acted as bankers, in our sense of 
the word. 

As regards the Hebrews,* Mr. Poole 
tells us there is no distinct allusion to 
coined money in the books of the Old 
Testament before the return from Baby- 
lon. Shekels, of course, are often men- 


* I am much indebted to Mr. Poole, Mr. Head, Mr. 
Gardner, and Mr. Evans for the information which 
they have kindly given me on various points connected 
with the history of money. 
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tioned, but the word, like our pound, de- 
notes a weight as well as a coin, and in 
the older Scriptures it appears to have 
been used in the former sense. The ear- 
liest distinct mention of coins in the Bi- 
ble is supposed to refer to Persian money, 
the word drachm, which appears in our 
version, being a mistake for daric. These 
darics have on the obverse the king 
kneeling, holding a bow and arrow. The 
reverse shows a rude incuse. They were 
probably struck in the fifth century B.c. 
At amuch earlier date, indeed, we read 
that Abimelech gave Abraham “a thou- 
sand pieces of silver” in expiation of his 
treatment of Sarah; and, again, that 
Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites for 
“twenty pieces of silver.” But in both 
these cases it will be observed that the 
word “pieces ” is in italics, and there is 
much doubt about the world: in the 
| Septuagint it is “shekels.” Considering 
the zeal and success with which the Jew- 
ish race subsequently devoted themselves 
to commerce and finance, it is remarkable 
how small a part these professions play in 
the early history of the race. One ingen- 
ious writer, indeed, has attempted to ac- 
count for the turbulence and frowardness 
of the Jews in ancient times by suggest- 
ing that they were fretted, being driven 
by circumstances into pastoral and agri- 
cultural pursuits against all their instinc- 
tive and natural tendencies, being, in fact, 
des banguiers comprimés. One type of 
the ancient shekels has on the obverse, in 
Hebrew, “ Shekel of Israel, year 4,” above 
a chalice ; on the reverse, “ Jerusalem the 
holy triple city.” Some numisnratists as- 
cribe these coins to Ezra. The first 
Jewish coins were apparently struck by 
Simon the Maccabee, under a grant from 
Antiochus the Seventh. 


The earliest coinage in the Western 
world is generally ascribed to Pheidon, 
king of “gina, who has also the great 
merit of having introduced the use of 
weights and measures. According to 
Herodotus, however, we owe this inven- 
tion of money to the Lydians probably in 
the reign of Gyges, about 700 B.c. The 
question turns very much on the date of 
Pheidon, in reference to which there is 
great uncertainty. Some writers have 
carried him back to 895 B.c., which seems 
to be certainly untenable, while others 
have endeavored to bring his date down 
to 660 B.c. The claims of the Lydians 
have recently been advocated by some 
eminent authorities, especially Rawlinson, 
Barclay Head, and Lenormant Lord 
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Liverpool also, in deference to the 
authority of Herodotus, inclined to the 
same opinion. In either case the honor 
rests with the Greek race. The early 
coins form an interesting transition be- 
tween the metallic ingots which pre- 
viously performed the functions of cur- 
rency and true money. Those of Lydia 
are not round, but oval, with an official 
stamp indicating their weight and giving 
their legal value; the A®ginetan silver 
staters also imitate the elongated form 
of the earlier period, and are even more 
irregular than those of Lydia. Still they 
possess more of the character of a true 
coinage, in having been struck on a block. 
In the illustrations of ancient coins, 
a silver coin in the British Museum, 
ascribed to Pheidon, is shown. On the 
one side is an incuse square or punch 
mark, and on the other a tortoise —the 
symbol of the Phcenician goddess of the 
sea and trade. One of the other figures, 
representative of the Lydian coins, is sup- 
posed to be the earliest known. It is 
perhaps of the time of Gyges, but in Mr. 
Head’s opinion certainly not later than 
Ardys. Many of these ancient coins 
have been found in the neighborhood of 
Sardes. They have a device on one side 
only, the other being occupied by the in- 
cuse square, which is the admitted sign 
of the earlier conditions of the earliest 
coins. The masses of metal,” says Raw- 
linson, “ prepared for coinage were origi- 
nally placed upon an anvil with a rough 
excrescence protruding from it, havin 

for its object to catch hold of the meta 
while the.impression is made by means 
of a die placed above and struck with a 
hammer; this*excrescence, a mere rude 
and rough square at first, which gradu- 
ally improves, being first divided into 
compartments, and then ornamented with 
a pattern, until gradually it becomes a 
second device, retaining, however, to a 
late date its original square shape on the 
coins. The guadratum incusum is of 
the most archaic type, having neither pat- 
tern nor divisions, and presenting the 
appearance which might be produced by 
the impression of a broken nail.” 

The Greek coinage, however rude at 
first, soon acquired a beauty and perfec- 
tion surpassing all our modern efforts. 
The staters, for instance, of Philip and of 
Alexander, the coins of Syracuse and 
Metapontum, present to us the most 
lovely female faces and deities — perfect 
models of human beauty. Animals also 
are admirably represented, not only the 
horse, the lion, etc., [but other smaller 
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creatures, as the harvest mouse on an ear 
of wheat on a Metapontum coin, and even 
insects, as, for instance, the praying man- 
tis. The heads on the earliest coins rep- 
resent gods and goddesses, the first 
human head being that of Alexander the 
Great on a coin of Lysimachus, and even 
in this case the great conqueror is repre- 
sented in his divine character as de- 
scended from Jupiter Ammon, which is 
indicated by the ram’s horns. It would 
not, however, be fair to modern mints to 
attribute the comparative poverty of mod- 
ern coins to want of skill. It is a great 
convenience that coins should lie flatly 
one on another, and the greater boldness 
of ancient coins, however it may add to 
their beauty, necessarily rendered this 
impossible. Not only were the Greek 
coins admirable for their beauty, but the 
were also made of pure metal and full 
weight, offering in this respect a striking 
contrast to those of most other countries. 
There were, however, of course, excep- 
tions. Thus the money of Phocea was 
notorious for its bad quality, Herodotus 
mentions, though with some doubt, that 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, having to 
pay a large sum to the Lacedzemonians, 
“coined a large quantity of the country 
money in lead, had it gilt, and gave it to 
them ; and that they having received it, 
thereupon took their departure.” That 
the true theory of coinage was well under- 
stood in Greece, we may see from the 
words of Aristotle, who thus describes 
the origin of coins : — 


It became necessary, therefore, to think of 
certain commodities, easily manageable and 
safely transportable, and of which the uses are 
so general and so numerous, that they insured 
the certainty of always obtaining for them the 
articles wanted in exchange. The metals, 
particularly iron and silver and several others, 
exactly correspond to this description. They 
were. employed, therefore, by general agree- 
ment as the ordinary standard of value and 
the common measure of exchange, being them- 
selves estimated at first by their bulk and 
weight, and afterwards stamped, in order to 
save the trouble of measuring and weighing 
them. 


In ancient Greece, as now,‘ the right of 
coinage was a prerogative of the sovereign. 
And here we find a curious difference be- 
tween the Sasveic and the tipavvoc, The 
former coined in his own name, but the 
topavvo., however absolute, never did so :* 
their money was issued in the name of 
the people. 


* With one exception, Alexander of Pheres 
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Coins are, of course, very instructive 
from an historical point of view. Never- 
theless it is somewhat. remarkable that 
the Greeks do not seem to have ever 
struck commemorative medals. Even on 
their coins they did not for a long time 
admit any allusions to contemporary 
events, and then only in an indirect 
manner. Almost the only exception is 
the enormous gold piece struck by Eucrat- 
ides, king of Bactriana, of which the 
French possess the only known example. 
The fact that it is just equal to twenty 
staters, does not prove that it was ever 
intended to serve as a coin, against which 
its size must have been a great objection. 
.Moreover it would appear that very few 
specimens were struck. Indeed there is 
some reason to suppose that the French ex- 


-ample is the only one ever made, as the die 


appears to have been broken in striking 


‘it. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans 


had any name for a “medal” as distin- 
guished from a true coin. 
In Greece, the original business of 


.bankers seems to have consisted in chang- 


ing money for foreigners, but they soon 


«commenced banking and allowing interest 


on deposits. We are incidentally in- 
formed that the father of Demosthenes 
‘kept part of his fortune with one of these 
trapezite or bankers. Some of them 
enjoyed considerable credit. Pasion, for 
instance, we are told, was well known and 
trusted all over Greece. The ordinar 
rates of interest were very high, and will 
not at all bear comparison with those of 
the present day, as they ranged from ten 
to thirty-seven per cent.; but the risks 
also must have been extreme, and, not- 
withstanding this large rate of interest, 
their profits seem to have been small. 
Even Pasion’s business is said to have 
been worth but 4oo/. a year, which ap- 
pears scarcely credible. The Greek 
bankers seem to have been as much nota- 
ries as bankers, and a large part of their 
business consisted in witnessing con- 
tracts between others. They seem, how- 
ever, to have possessed a document not 
very dissimilar to our cheque. They 
were acquainted with letters of credit, 
and had even invented a form of indorse- 
ment. Thus Iceratus, we read, drew in 
Athens a bill on his father in Pontus, 
which was guaranteed by Pasion, and 
then bought by Stratocles. Bottomry 
bonds also were in use. It is often said 
that the great banks of Greece were the 
temples, but I confess I have my doubts 
about this. No doubt there are frequent 
references to deposits being made in the 





temples, but there is a second and not 
less important function of banks, viz., 
repayment of deposits, as to which the 
evidence is very deficient. 

The earliest Roman coins are said to 
have been struck either by Numa or by 
Servius Tullius. They were of bronze or 
copper, silver not being used till the first 
Punic war, 269 B.c., and gold some sixty 
years later. Even under the earlier em- 
perors the different provinces and col- 
onies had their own coins, and it was not 
until the time of Diocletian that one coin- 
age was established for the whole empire. 
For a long period, indeed, every great 
Roman family had the right of coining 
denarii with their own device, though pre- 
cautions were taken to preclude any tam- 
pering with the weight or fineness. 

The first step in the degradation of the 
coinage was effected by the celebrated 
Flaminian law. We must, however, re- 
member that this was passed as a meas- 
ure of desperate necessity, when Hanni- 
bal was at the gates of Rome, and when 
the disasters of Lake Thrasimene and the 
Trebia had brought the republic to the 
very verge ofruin. By it the denarius was 
reduced from one-twelfth to one eighty- 
fourth of a pound. Still mere important 
in its results was the principle recognized 
in the law, namely that the coin was a 
“sign.” This unfortunate error naturally 
opened the door to further debasement. 
Nevertheless, it was not till the time of 
Nero that any further steps were taken 
in this direction. He lowered the aureus, 
and reduced the denarius from one eighty- 
fourth to one ninety-sixth of a pound, 
increasing the alloy at the same time from 
five to ten per cent. After this, though 
the aureus remained stationary for some 
time, the denarius rapidly fell in value. 

Although, as already mentioned, the 
great Roman families were long per- 
mitted to coin under certain precautions, 
this was nevertheless not only under the 
supervision, but in the name of the State. 
The first coins were not inscribed, but 
afterwards they generally bore the legend 
“ Roma,” not as a geographical expres- 
sion, but as a recognition of sovereignty. 
The same feeling which rendered the 
Greeks so long reluctant to put any hu- 
man head on their coins, influenced the 
Romans also : to have done so would have 
indicated a claim to sovereignty, which, 
under a republic, would of course have 
been totally inadmissable. During the 
earlier period of Roman history, indeed, 
such coins were unknown. In the year 
58 B.c. M. Aimilius Scaurus represented 
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himself on a small scale, in the act of 
receiving the submission of Aretas, king 
of the Nabatheans. We find also Marius, 
Sylla, and Pompey, on their triumphal 
cars, but not even they ever ventured to 
ut their likenesses on the coins. This 
eeling extended with still greater force 
to female heads. Even the representa- 
tions of the women belonging to the im- 
<perial me | under the earliest emperors 
were not only posthumous and comment- 
orative, but were moreover at first intro- 
duced under the disguise of goddesses. 
Thus Julia was represented as Diana. 
Tiberius, in honor of his mother Livia, 
attached her features to heads of the god- 
desses Pietas, Justitia, and Salus Augusta. 
Agrippina was not satisfied with this, and 
placed herself on coins with her husband 
Claudius, though she did not venture to 
have one struck with her own effigy alone. 
The rule was first broken by Drusus, 
who struck coins in honor of his wife 
Antonia. 

The Greeks appear to have introduced 
banking into Italy, at least if we may 
judge from the fact that in early Latin 
writers most of the words relating to 
banking and finance are of Greek origin, 
and were gradually replaced by Latin 
words. The bankers in Rome soon be- 
came of great importance, and the old 
Roman comedies contain many allusions 
to them, not always, indeed, of a very 
complimentary description, although their 
professional honor stood very high. It 
has been mentioned, as an indication of 
the unpopularity of Gaulish bankers, 
that when the revolt of Vercingetorix 
took place, the houses of the bankers 
were first attacked. But surely another 
explanation may be given. Moreover, the 
extortion of high interest was not con- 
fined to bankers. Pompey, we are, in- 
formed, lent money at fifty per cent. ; 
Brutus, and Cato himself, at forty-eight 
percent. The rate of interest in Rome, 
as elsewhere in ancient times, was, in 
fact, excessive. There was, however, no 
legal rate till the law of the Twelve Tables. 
It was then fixed nominally at eight and 
three-fourths per cent. Subsequently, in 
the time of Cicero, it was raised to twelve 
per cent., at which it continued until it 
was reduced by Justinian to four per cent. 
for “illustrious” persons, for those en- 
gaged in commerce six per cent., and 
eight per cent. in other cases. We are 
told that all money transactions were 
carried on through the intervention of 
bankers, and that they kept thé account- 
books of their customers. - But, however 
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this may be, the system of banking does 
not appear to have been very thoroughly 
developed, because when Cicero sent his 
son Marcus to complete his education at 
Athens, he wrote to Atticus to inquire if 
it would be possible to procure a letter of 
credit on Athens, or whether it would be 
necessary for Marcus to carry money 
with him. The later Roman law contains 
numerous provisions relating to banks. 
One is rather curious. It seems that if a 
banker failed, those who had simply de- 
posited money with him for safety ranked 
before those who placed sums with him at 
interest. But although they have been 
the subject of various learned disserta- 
tions, it is by no means clear how the 
Roman bankers kept their accounts. We 
may hope that we shall ere long know 
more about Roman banking, because the 
house and archives of a Pompeian banker 
—Lucius Cecilius Jucundus —have re- 
cently been discovered in that city. 

By general consent, gold, silver, and 
copper have been the metals used as 
money. Iron indeed is said to have been 
used in Sparta under the laws of Lycur- 
gus, but in this case there is no reason to 
suppose that it was ever coined. It seems 
to have been used, as it was, according to 
Cesar, amongst the ancient Britons, in 
the form of bars. Pollux mentions that 
the inhabitants of Byzantium in ancient 
times used iron for coins instead of cop- 
per, and so have the Japanese, but on the 
whole this metal is much too heavy, in 
proportion to its value, for convenience. 
Coins of tin are reported to have been 
struck by Dionysius of Syracuse, and sub- 
sequently in Gaul under the reigns of Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla, but they 
appear to have been almost immediately 
abandoned again. Cast coins of this metal 
were in use among the ancient Britons: 
the similarity of such coins to those of 
silver constituted a very serious incon- 
venience. Glass seems to have been like- 
wise, at one time, used for subsidiary 
coinage in Egyptandin Sicily. Platinum 
was tried in Russia, but was found un- 
suitable; lead is still used in Burmah; 
nickel in Belgium, the United States, and 
Germany ; and in 1869 and 1870 we struck 
some nickel pence and halfpence for Ja- 
maica. In addition to the commercial uses 
of coins, they are important from an his- 
torical point of view, and also in giving us 
authentic portraits of many interesting 
persons — Cesar, Cleopatra, and many 
others. : 

I have already alluded to the high rates 
of interest which prevailed in former 
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times. These of course were very injuri- 
ous to commerce, and naturally provoked 
unfavorable criticisms, which however 
were by no means confined to usurious 
rates, but often extended to any charge 
whatever for interest. Indeed the idea 
that there is some wrong about charging 
interest for the use of money is not the 
least remarkable, or disastrous, of the va- 
rious prejudices, which have interfered 
with the happiness and comfort of man. 
The supposed axiom that fecunia non 
parit pecuniam, the misapplication of cer- 
tain texts of Scripture, and the supposed 
interests of the poor, all contributed to 
the same error. Thus in the reign of 
Elizabeth (1571) (13 Eliz. cap. 8) an act 
was passed against usury and “corrupt 
chevisance and bargaining by way of sale 
of wares,” which were declared to have 
abounded “to the importable hurt of the 
Commonwealth,” declaring usury to be 
forbidden by the law of God, in its nature 
sin, and detestable. Quaintly enough, 
however, this was in the first instance 
limited to five years, but subsequently 
(39 Eliz. cap. 18) it was continued, on the 
ground that it was found by experience 
“to be very necessary and profitable to 
the Commonwealth of this realm.” 

It was for a long time, indeed until 
the middle of the fast century, gener- 
ally supposed that the rate of interest 
would, apart from legislative enactment, 
be regulated by the scarcity or abun- 
dance of money; an extraordinary fal- 
lacy, when it is considered that the in- 
terest itself is payable in money. It 
is now however admitted, by all those 
who have studied the subject, that the 
rate of interest is in the long run ruled by 
the average rate of profit derivable from 
the employment of capital. Of this a 
striking proof is afforded by the case of 
Australia, and still more by that of Cali- 
fornia, where, although, in consequence 


of their gold mines, that metal was pecul-’ 


iarly abundant, the rate of interest has 
been extremely high. The high rates 
which prevailed so generally in ancient 
times were to a great extent due to the 
uncertainty of repayment, both from the 
unsettled state of politics and from the un- 
certainty of the laws. I trust I may put 
ina word for ancient bankers, by pointin 

out that the high rates which they charge 

were not due to their covetousness, but 
to this insecurity of repayment. Instead, 
however, of endeavoring to cure the evil 
by removing the cause, legislators at- 
tempted to put down high rates of inter- 
est by rendering them illegal. In this 





they were not only not successful, but 
they produced the very opposite effect 
from that which they intended. Thus in 
France the legal rate, which had been five 
per cent., was lowered in 1766 to four per 
cent., but the result was to raise, not to 
lower the real rate, because the borrower 
had not only to pay interest, but to com- 
pensate the lender for the additional risk. 

Again, in Mohammedan countries, not- 
withstanding that interest is expressly for- 
bidden in the Koran — or rather perhaps 
to a certain extent in consequence of that 
prohibition — the ordinary rate is three or 
four times as high as in Europe. In En- 
gland, after the Conquest, as in most 
other Christian countries at that time, in- 
terest was expressly prohibited, both by 
civil and ecclesiastical law; while, as the 
Jews were allowed under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation to charge interest to strangers, 
the business of money-lending fell nat- 
urally into their hands. Subsequently a 
similar privilege was accorded to the Ital- 
ian or Lombard merchants — from whom 
of course Lombard Street, still the centre 
of banking, derives its name. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, a 
statute was passed legalizing interest to 
the extent of ten per cent., under James 
the First it was lowered to eight per cent., 
under the republic to six per cent., and in 
the time of Queen Anne to five per cent., 
and the usury laws were not altogether 
abolished till 1839. As regards Scotland, 
interest was altogether illegal until the 
Reformation. In 1587 it was legalized up 
to ten per cent. This act was repealed 
in 1552, but revived in 1571, the effect of 
rendering interest once more illegal hav- 
ing been to raise it from ten to fourteen 
per cent. Subsequently, in 1633, the le- 
gal rate was reduced to eight per cent., 
and in 1661 to six percent. In Ireland, 
interest was forbidden until 1635, when it 
was legalized up to ten per cent., reduced 
in 1704 to eight per cent., in 1722 to 
seven per cent, and in 1732 to six per 


‘cent. The statute of Anne, above alluded 


to, applied to the whole kingdom. In 
1818, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed, which reported 
strongly against the usury laws, but even 
then so strong was the popular prejudice 
that not until 1839 was it rendered legal 
to charge a higher rate of discount than 
five per cent. According to the Code 
Napoléon, six per cent. was the highest 
legal rate on commercial loans, and five 
per cent. on those on real property. In 
the United States, again, the rate is fixed 
by law, and varies in the different states, 
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being, for instance, eight per cent. in 
Alabama and Texas; seven per cent. in 
New York, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; five per cent. 
in Louisiana; and six per cent. in most 
of the other states. It is unnecessary to 
say that these restrictions are quite inop- 
erative. It is very remarkable that so 
many civilized countries still fail to 
appreciate the simple statement of Locke, 
that “it is in vain to go about effectually 
to reduce the price of interest by a law; 
and you may as rationally hope to get a 
fixed rate upon the hire of houses or ships 
as of money.” 

We are generally told in histories of 
banking, as, for instance, in that by Gil- 
bart, that the first national bank was that 
of Venice, founded in the year 1157, but I 
agree with Mr. McLeod, that this institu- 
tion was not at first, in any sense, a true 
bank. The State being deeply involved 
in debt, its creditors were formed into a 
corporation and the debts made transfer- 
able like our consols. It was not until 
1587 that the institution began to take 
money on deposit. The depositors re- 
ceived a credit on the bank’s books equal 
to the actual weight of the bullion placed 
there, which the bank undertook to keep 
intact inits vaults, and to repay to the 
depositor at any time, or to transfer to any 
one else. 

The earliest real bank was that of 
Barcelona, foundedin 1401. In this case, 
the city funds were made responsible for 
any moneys entrusted to the bank, which 
not only received deposits, but exchanged 
money and discounted bills. The bank 
of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. The 
so-called bank of St. George, at Genoa, 
dates back to 1407, but does not appear 
to have done genuine banking business 
until 1675. The bank of Stockholm, 
which commenced in 1668, was the first 
bank in Europe to issue bank-notes, 
which until that time were totally unknown 
in the West, although as we have seen, 
they had long been in use in China. 

Our coinage, however, is far more an- 
cient than our banking system, in so far 
at least as our present information goes. 
Our, ancestors, before the arrival of the 
Romans, are generally regarded as mere 
barbarians. Nevertheless, they were al- 
ready acquainted with the art of coinage, 
which, as shown by Mr. Evans in his 
excellent work on “ The Coins of the An- 
cient Britons,” appears to have com- 
menced in Kent about 200 to 150B.c., and 
to have spread over the south-east of En- 
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gland to Devonshire on the west and 
northwards as far as Yorkshire. The 
principal mints appear to have been at 
Camulodunum and Verulamium. The 
original coins were copies of Gaulish imi- 
tations of the staters of Philip of Mace- 
don, which have a head of Apollo on ore 
side and a chariot and horses on the 
other. Gradually, however, the execu- 
tion became worse and worse, until 
at length no one looking at one of 
these coins for the first time would be 
able to tell which side was meant for the 
head of Apollo and which for the chariot 
and horses. The fact that the dies were 
much larger than the coins assisted in 
contributing to this result. Some of our 
coins are inscribed, and in one series we 
find the name “ Cun,” short for Cunobe- 
line, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, from 
whose name one learned antiquary has 
absurdly supposed that our word coin 
was derived. Other interesting inscribed 
coins are those of Commius, supposed to 
be the Atrebatian mentioned by Cesar; 
of Tincommius and Eppilus the sons of 
Commius; of Tasciovanus the father of 
Cunobeline ; of Dubnovellaunus, probably 
the Damno Bellaunus of the inscription 
of Augustus at Ancyra. I ought to add 
that among the latter coins are various 
curious types of purely native origin. 
Nay, not only had the ancient Britons a 
native coinage, but they were so civilized 
as to have attained the art of forgery, the 
false coins being of base metal plated 
over with gold or silver. 

After the Conquest, the native British 
coinage was replaced by Roman coins, 
great numbers of which have been dis- 
covered, and some of which are said to be 
even now occasionally met with in circu- 
lation. After the departure of the Ro- 
mans, the Saxons, about the sixth cen- 
tury, commenced striking stycas, or 
half-farthings, and sceattas, from which 
comes our proverbial expression, “ paying 
one’s shot.” 

Our mode of reckoning by pounds, 
shillings, and pence, was introduced in 
Saxon times, theat/. being a pound of 
silver, through the penny, the one two 
hundreth and fortieth of 14, was the larg- 
est silver coin actually struck. 

The penny is the most ancient rep- 
resentative of our coinage. The name 
first appears in the laws of Ina, king of 
the West Saxons, who began to reign in 
688. The figure of Britannia on our 
present specimens was copied from a coin 
of Antoninus. 
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The mark was originally Danish, but is 
said to have been introduced here by Al- 
fred: it contained at first one hundred, 
and afterwards one hundred and sixty 
pennies. It was never struck, but was 
only a money of account. Throughout 
Norman times, the halfpenny and farthing 
were, as a rule, not separate coins, but 
halves and quarters of the penny ver 
neatly cut. Though some Saxon half- 
pence are known, these coins were not 
struck in any quantity till the reign of 
Edward the First.. Our gold coins re- 
commenced under Henry the Third, who 
coined gold pieces intended to pass for 
twenty pence. Edward the Third struck 
gold florins, current for six shillings. 
This coin being found inconvenient, he 
issued the noble, sometimes called the 
“rose noble,” worth six shillings and 
eightpence, or half a mark. This, with 
its half and quarters, was our only gold 
coin till the angel of Edward the Fourth. 

Groats and half-groats were introduced 
by Edward the Third. They received 
their name from the French gros, a 
large piece. It was one of the charges 
against Wolsey that he put his cardinal’s 
hat on the money struck in the archi- 
episcopal mint at York. The shilling 
was first struck by Henry the Eighth. 
The silver crown, half-crown, and six- 
pence, commenced under Edward. the 
Sixth. The sovereign of twenty shil- 
lings was first struck by Henry the Sev- 
enth. The, guinea commenced under 
Charles the Second, in 1663, and was so 
called from the Guinea gold from which 
it was made: it was withdrawn in 1815, 
when the sovereign and half-sovereign 
were again issued. In the Middle Ages 
the coinage was constantly deteriorated 
by having the edges clipped, now pre- 
vented by the milling of the edge, a proc- 
ess first used in 1560. The unsatisfac- 
tory state of the coin led to the use of 
“ tradesmen’s tokens.” 

But in addition to the deterioration of 
the coinage by wear and by clipping, the 
standard was gradually reduced by suc- 
cessive sovereigns. The denomination, 
weight, and fineness of silver coins have, 
however, remained unchanged since the 
time ot Elizabeth; but the pound ster- 
ling, and its relation to the silver coinage, 
was not finally fixed until 1717. Gold 
was not adopted as our legal standard of 
value until 1816. Silver and copper, as 
every one knows, are now token coins, 
and only legal tender to a limited amount, 
#.¢., the copper coins up to a shilling, and 


silver coins to forty shillings. The “ mint 
price” of silver is 5s. 6d. an ounce Troy, 
2.é., the ounce of silver is coined into 5s. 
6d. The “standard ” of silver is thirty- 
seven parts of silver to three of copper. 
The quantity of copper and silver coin 
issued is regulated by government ac- 
cording to the supposed requirements of 
the country, but any one can take gold to 
the mint and have it coined into sover- 
eigns free of expense. Practically, how- 
ever, this is never done, because the 
Bank of England is always ready to give 
coin for bullion, charging td. an ounce, 
which is rather less than the loss of in- 
terest which would result from the time 
required for coinage. The sovereign is 
composed of twenty-two parts gold and 
two copper: most of those now in circu- 
lation are much worn, but when new the 
contain 113°001 grains of gold, and weig 
123°274 grains. An ounce of gold is 
therefore coined into 3/. 175. 10 1-2d,, 
which is generally termed the mint price 
of gold. 

We sometimes hear surprise expressed 
that there should be a fixed price for 
gold. Gold, it is said, should be allowed 
to follow its market price. But when we 
are told that the mint price of gold is al- 
Fways 3/. 17s. Io I-2d. an ounce, all that is 
meant is that an ounce of gold is coined 
into 37.175. 10 1-2d. The price of gold 
is fixed in gold, or, in other words, sov- 
ereigns are always of the same weight. 
Sir Robert Peel asked his opponents the 
well-known question, “ What is 1/.?” and 
the simple answer is, that 14. is a certain 
quantity of gold, verified by the stamp of 
the mint. 

There appears to be much uncertainty 
as to when, or by whom, coins were first 
struck in Ireland and Scotland. As re- 
gards the former country, they are never 
mentioned in the “ Senchus Mor,” which 
is said to have been compiled about A.D. 
440, in which when the precious metals 
are alluded to, which is but rarely, this is 
always by weight. Such is indeed the 
case even to a much later date. Thus in 
1004, Brian Boroimhe offered twenty 
ounces of gold on the altar of St. Patrick 
at Armagh, though coins are said to have 
been in use as early as the ninth century. 
The earliest Scotch coins are supposed to 
belong to the time of Malcolm the Third, 
about 1050 A.D. 

The derivations of the words relating 
to money and commerce are interesting 
and instructive. ‘“ Pecuniary” takes us 
back to the times when value was reck- 
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oned by so many head of cattle. The 
word money is from moneta, because 
in Rome coins were first regularly struck 
in the temple of Juno Moneta, which 
again was derived from monere, to warn, 
because it was built on the spot where 
Manlius heard the Gauls approaching to 
the attack of the city. “Coin” is proba- 
bly from the Latin cuneus, a die or stamp. 
Many coins are merely so called from 
their weight, as for instance our pound, 
the French livre, Italian lira; others from 
the metal, as the aureus; the rupee 
from the Sanscrit s#pya, silver; others 
from the design, as the angel, the testoon, 
from ¢feste or téte,a head; others from 
the head of the state, as the sovereign, 
crown; others from the proper name of 
the monarch, such as the daric, from Da- 
rius, the Philip, Louis d’or, or the Napo- 
leon. 

The dollar or thaler is short for the Jo- 
achimsthaler, or money of the Joachims 
valley in Bohemia, where these coins 
were first struck in the sixteenth century. 
Guineas were called after the country 
from which the gold was obtained, and 
the franc is an abbreviation of the 
inscription Francorum Rex. The sou 
is from the Latin solidus. The word 
shilling appears to be derived from a root 
signifying to.divide; and in several cases 
the name indicates the fraction of some 
larger coin, as the denarius, halfpenny, 
farthing, cent, and mill. The pound was 
originally not a coin, but a weight, and 
comes from the Latin foudus. Our pound 
was originally a pound of silver, which 
was divided into two hundred and forty 
pennies. The origin of the word penny 
is unknown. Some have derived it from 
pendo, to weigh, but this does not seem 
very satisfactory. Our word “sterling” 
is said to go back to the time of the Con- 
_— but the derivation has been much 

isputed. Some have supposed that it 
was first attributed to coins struck at 
Stirling, but for this there is not the 
slightest evidence; others, that the name 
was derived from coins having a star on 
the obverse, but no coins which could 
have given rise to such a name are 
known. The most probable suggestion 
is that it has reference to the Easterling, 
or North German, merchants. 

Early English bankers seem to have 
been all goldsmiths as well as bankers, 
and it is, perhaps, just worth mentioning 
that in my own firm, as in several others, 
we still use certain books which are spe- 
cially known as the “Goldsmiths.” Sir 





Walter Bowes, a goldsmith of the six- 
teenth century, is recorded by Herbert in 
the history of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
as having lent Henry the Eighth 300/. 
Another great goldsmith of this period 
was Sir T. Gresham, the founder of Gres- 
ham College and of the Royal Exchange, 
which was opened by Queen Elizabeth 
on January 23, 1570. Even Alderman 
Backwell, who lost 295,994/. 16s. 6d., 
when the Exchequer was closed by 
Charles the Second, was a retail jeweller, 
and Pepys records, on December 24, 
1660: “I went to chuse a payre of can- 
dlesticks to be ready for me at Alder- 
man Backewell’s.” Mr. Price in his 
interesting paper on “ Early Goldsmiths 
and Bankers” gives several accounts 
current appertaining to this period, and 
still in existence at Messrs. Childs’, in- 
cluding for instance one for Prince Ru- 
pert for plate, dishes, candlesticks, etc. 
The oldest of our existing banks are 
probably Messrs. Childs’ and Messrs. 
Martin’s. In the reign of Elizabeth 
there was a goldsmith named John 
Wheeler, from akon the business passed 
to William Wheeler, junior, and subse- 
quently into the hands of their appren- 
tices, Messrs. Blanchard and Child, 
whose name appears in the “ Little Lon- 
don Directory, 1677.” Sir Josiah Child, 
although he subsequently became a bank- 
er himself, attacked our profession with 
more vigor than common sense in his 
new “Discourse of Trade.” He says: 
“ This gaining scarcity of money proceeds 
from the trade of bankering, which ob- 
structs circulation, advances usury, and 
renders it so easy, that most men as soon 
as they can make up a sum of from 5o0/. 
to 100/. send it in to the goldsmith, which 
doth and will occasion while it lasts, that 
fatal pressing necessity for money visible 
throughout the whole kingdom, both to 
prince and people.” Sir Francis Child, 
called by Pennant the father of the pro- 
fession, is said to have been the first to 
Jay aside entirely the goldsmith’s busi- 
ness and become a pure banker in our 
sense of the term. The “Grasshopper” 
in Lombard Street claims to have been 
the place of business of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, though his actual residence 
was in Bishopsgate. In the directory of 
1677, it was occupied by Messrs. Dun- 
combe and Kent, from whom it descended 
to Messrs. Martin. Hoare’s in Fleet 
Street goes back to James Hore or Hoare, 
who was warden of the mint from 1679 to 
1682, and who was probably established 
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in business as early as 1661; they have 
occupied their present premises since 
1692. The Bank of England, I may men- 
tion, was founded in 1694. 

Although banking, in some form or 
other, can, as we have seen, be carried 
back to an early period in history, and 
even in our own country has long ex- 
isted, still in our national accounts a very 
archaic system was pursued until quite 
recently. It is indeed scarcely credible 
that the old wooden “tallies” were only 
abolished by Mr. Burke’s act, which was 
passed in 1782, but did not come into full 
effect till 1826, on the death of the last of 
the chamberlains. 

The tally was a willow stick, not ex- 
ceeding five feet in length, about one 
inch in depth and thickness, with the four 
sides roughly squared. On one of the 
four sides the amount was expressed in 
notches. On each of the two sides next 
to the notched side the description of the 
payment was written. The stick was 
split in half through the notches. One 
half, constituting the tally, was given to 
the person making the payment into the 
Exchequer, the other half, the counter 
tally, or counterfoil, was kept at the 
Exchequer as a cheque. 

There was no single notch for a larger 
sum than 1,000/.; a notch of the gauged 
width of one and one-half inch denoted 
1,000/.; one inch 1oo/.; three-eighths of 
an inch 1o/.; and half a notch of this last 
size 1/.; of three-sixteenths of aninch Is.; 
and the smallest notch 1d. ; one halfpenny 
was denoted by a small pounded hole. 

In the return on public income and 
expenditure, July 29, 1869, the followin 
account is given of the mode in which 
these tallies were actually issued. 

The slip of parchment or teller’s bill, 
gs it was called, was thrown down a pipe 
into the tally court, a large room under 
the tellers’ offices, notice ‘being i to 
the tally officer by a clerk calling out 
“down” through the pipe. The teller’s 
bill fell upon the large table in the tally 
court which was covered with a chequered 
cloth. In the tally court sat officers of 
the clerk of the pells, and of the auditor 
as performing the duties of the chamber- 
lain of the exchequer. The teller’s bill 
was first recorded by the officer of the 
clerk of the pells, in his book of zx#¢roitus 
or receipt, and then passed over to the 
auditor’s clerk, who entered it into a book 
called the bill of the day. A copy of each 
teller’s bill was written by the auditor’s 
clerk upon an indented form of receipt 





(up to 1826 upon the wooden tally, the 
amount being expressed in notches only), 
and given upon his application, gener- 
ally on the following day, to the receiver 
or other person paying in the money. At 
the close of the day, when all the teller’s 
bills had been sent down and entered, the 
bill of the day was sent on to the clerk 
of the cash-book, in which book all the 
receipts of the day were entered. The 
auditor’s cash-book was the foundation of 
all the accounts of the receipt of revenue, 
weekly, quarterly, and yearly certificates 
of which were transmitted from the Ex- 
chequer to the Treasury, from which the 
annual accounts of revenue were prepared 
and laid before Parliament. 

In early days our bankers and mer- 
chants used to deposit their superfluous 
cash in the Tower of London for safe 
keeping. Charles the First seized the 
money there, orgs to 120,0007, A 
still more serious misfortune befell our 
predecessors however in 1672, when the 
exchequer was closed by Charles the 
Second, at the instance of Lord Ashley 
and Sir Thomas Clifford, and when the 
amount seized was no less than 1,328,000/. 
The first “run” on record took place 
when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Thames, burned Chatham, and destroyed 
Sheerness. I have already alluded to the 
fact that such references to bankers as 
appear in ancient literature are far from 
being always of a complimentary charac- 
ter; such is also the case even in recent 
times. Lord Eldon is reported to have 
selected his bankers by a sort of inverse 
competitive examination. He thought 
them the stupidest in London, and he 
said that if he could find stupider, he 
would move his account. And it is no 
doubt true that probity and prudence, 
tact and knowledge of human nature, are 
more necessary to a banker than the pos- 
session of great genius. It is, perhaps, 
natural that I should be disposed to at- 
tribute the unfavorable remarks to which 
I have referred, rather to jealousy than 
to conviction. 

We may, I think, congratulate our- 
selves that we have contributed our fair 
share to those who have successfully 
labored to promote the welfare of the 
country. In political life, innumerable 
bankers have been useful members of the 
legislature. In some cases, our banking 
families have held high office. In litera- 
ture, the honored name of Grote at once 
suggests itself, and in science I may be 
permitted to mention my own father. 
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One might have supposed that banking 
was rather too prosaic for poetry, but the 
names of Rogers, Wright, and Praed 


prove the contrary. Among economists 
we have Lord Overstone, Mr. Norman, 
Mr. Bagehot, Mr. Hankey, Mr. New- 
march, Mr. Palgrave, and others too 


numerous to mention. Indeed, though I 
am by no means a follower of M. Comte, 
there is one of his proposals which has 
much to recommend it. He suggests, in 
the “Catéchisme Positiviste,’ that the 
supreme government in each country 
should be entrusted to three bankers, 
who would respectively take charge of 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural operations. “A ces triumvirs,” he 
says, “le sacerdoce occidental dirigé par 
le Grand-Prétre de Vhumanité, devra 
dignement soumettre les réclamations 
légitimes d’un immense prolétariat.” I 
should have been disposed to think that, 
at any rate, such a government would 
have had the great merit of doing its best 
to preserve the peace of the world, though 
I confess that of late some of my friends 
have developed a fierce military spirit 
which fills ,me with astonishment. But 
however that may be, I think we may 
fairly claim for the banking profession 
that they have done their best to deserve 
the confidence reposed in them. Let us 
hope the opportunities and advantages 
which will be afforded by the new Bank- 
ers’ Institute will be a benefit to the pro- 
fession, by extending a knowledge of the 
true principles of banking; and even per- 
haps to the public, by tending to remove 
those groundless apprehensions which 
from time to time, as for instance last 
year, have produced an entirely artificial 
stringency in the money market, and an 
elevation of the rate of interest, quite 
unnecessary in itself, and very prejudicial 
to the commerce of the country. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning 
another class of banks, namely, the sav- 
ings banks, which have done so much to 
promote frugality among the poorer 
classes of the community. The original 
idea seems due to the Rev. Josiah Smith 
of Wendover, who in 1799, in conjunction 
with some of his neighbors, arranged to 
receive small sums from the parishioners 
during the summer, repayable on de- 
mand, but to which he added a bonus if 
the balance remained until Christmas. 
The next savings bank, that founded at 
Tottenham by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield 


in 1804, more nearly resembled our ex- 
isting savings banks. 
JouHN LUBBOCK. 
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BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“You have kept me a long time wait- 
ing,” said Sir William. “I should have 
thought elaborate leavetakings unneces- 
sary in a place where you seem so much 
at home.” 

“T took no leave,” said Paul, “it was 
quite unnecessary. I shall see Spears 
again to-night.” 

Sir William turned round upon his son 
with quick impatience; then paused. 
This was not a case to be treated hastily, 
and patience was the best. “You and I 
differ in a great many points,” he said; 
“therefore it is not wonderful perhaps 
that I should think you have made a 
curious choice of a trade to learn, for I 
suppose you are by way of learning a 
trade. Don’t you think a certain amount 
of civilization is necessary before picture- 
frames will become remunerative? I 
don’t think you could live by them in the 
bush.” 

Paul colored high with that acute sense 
of being open to ridicule which is so ter- 
rible to youth. “Spears is selling off his 
stock,” he said. “Ido not know if it is 
a sign of high civilization, but he sells his 
picture-frames and lives by them. Most 
men of genius have been reduced to make 
their livelihood by some inferior branch 
of their work.” 

“ And what then do you call his highest 
work?” Sir William asked carelessly. 
Paul, astonished, but willing to believe 
that his-father had taken an interest in 
Spears, and that all was about to go as he 
wished, fell’ into the trap, as any other 
unsuspicious nature would have done. 

“ His carvings are wonderful,” he said, 
with all the fervor of enthusiasm. ‘“ When 
he has a congenial subject he is equal to 
Gibbons or any one. He ought to have 
been a great sculptor. If you saw some 
of the things he has done you would see 
what bitter satire it is that Ze should live 
by those wretched little picture-frames.” 

“Is it so, indeed?” said Sir William. 
“Then it is the higher branch of wood- 
carving and not picture-frames that you 
are learning, I suppose? Do you mean 
then to carry high art, Paul, into the 
bush?” 

“ IT cannot see what this has to do with 
the bush, sir,” said Paul, impatiently. 
“ One will live there by one’s hands, and 
to know how to use them in any special 
way cannot be a disadvantage in any 
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other way. That is Spears’s view of the 
subject, and mine, too.” 

“I doubt if wood-carving will help you 
much in felling trees or making them into 
huts,” said Sir William, with a quiet air 
of candor. “What do you suppose the 
advantage is generally in changing from 
a state of society where everything that 
is beneficial has its value, to one where 
you will live by your hands, as you say, 
and where the highest skill will only not 
do you anyharm? I should like to know 
the reasoning by which you have arrived 
at your present convictions —the ideas 
expressed in the letter I got last night.” 

“You have received my letter then?” 
Paul said, with dignity. “Yeu know 
what my settled determinationis. I hope 
you do not mean, and that my mother 
does not mean, to attempt to turn me from 
a plan which I have not decided on with- 
out great thought.” 

“1 don’t know what your mother may 
mean to do, my boy,” said Sir William, 
quietly. “She will act according to her 
own standards of duty, not mine; but 
I know what I intend myself, and the 
first thing is to know your reasons for the 
extraordinary step you propose. You, the 
heir of a fine property-——” Sir Wil- 
liam made a stumble before the word 
heir, which notwithstanding that Paul 
was about to abjure everything, led him 
to make a rapid calculation of his father’s 
power in this matter. Mr. Markham’s 

roperty was not all entailed. Did the 
ather mean to disinherit his lawful suc- 
cessor? Paul felt a flash of indignation 
g0 over him, though he was about to de- 
Clare his intention of giving up all. 

“ The heir of a fine property,” said Sir 
William, “and an inflvential position. At 
this moment, young as you are, you might 
make a start in public life, and have a 
hand in the government of your country, 
which is as high an ambition as a man 
can entertain. How have you managed 
to persuade yourself that to go out into a 
half-savage country and encounter the 
first difficulties of savage life, is better or 
more honorable than this? To live by 
your hands instead of your head,” he con- 
tinued, growing warm, “ to surround your- 
self with beggarly elements of living in- 
stead of the highest developments of civ- 
ilization— to make yourself of no more 
account than any ploughboy ——” 

Here Paul felt himself touch the 
ground. There had stolen over him a 
chill of alarm as to how he was to answer 
such a question, but this last clause 
brought him back to the superficial polem- 





ics with which he was familiar enough. 
“ Why should I be of more account than 
any ploughboy?” he said, “that is the 
whole question. Why is there this im- 
mense gulf between the ploughboy and 
me? Is he lessamanthanI am? Are 
not my advantages a shame to me in the 
face of manhood? What right have I to 
humiliate him for my advancement?” 

“ What right have you to be a fool?” 
said Sir William, bitterly. “I don’t know 
— your mother is not a fool, though she is 
not clever. If your ploughboy had been 
educated as you have been, your argu- 
ment might have had some show of rea- 
son. Do you mean to tell me that educa- 
tion is nothing — that a lad from the fields 
ought to be of as much use in the world 
as you are? This is to despise not only 
rank, which I know is your favorite type 
of injustice, but breeding, culture, every- 
thing _ have acquired by your work. 
How do you justify yourself in throwing 
away that? There is no question of hu- 
miliating the ploughboy; the ploughboy 
will be of ten times as much use as you 
are in the bush.” 

This view of the question was not pleas- 
ant to Paul. He held himsélf up with 
great stateliness, and did not deign to 
look at his father. ‘“ That remains to be 
seen, sir,’ he said. 

“What remains to be seen? —that a 
man brought up to farming will make a 
better farmer than you—or your friend 
the wood-carver? Suppose we consider 
the question from his point of view,” 
said Sir William. “ He is a skilled work- 
man, you tell me.” 

“] said a man of genius.” 

“All the better for my argument. 
Your man of genius,” Sir William went 
on with a barely perceptible smile, “ may 
be — appreciated, let us say, in a country 
like this, where art is known, but who will 
care for his art where he is going?” 

“* More than here,” cried Paul hotly, in- 
terrupting his father. “ Here, because he 
has no money:nor position to make him 
known, and no impudence to push him 
into favor, his beautiful work is taken no 
notice of, and he lives by making picture- 
frames. Ploughing and digging is better 
than that. The earth at least is grateful 
for what is done for her.” 

“Not always,” said Sir William. “I 
thought you had heard enough about 
farming to know that. However, he ad- 
vantage of emigrating to your — friend, 
will be, not the gain of anything, but the 
giving up of his work, and the sacrifice 
of what you call his genius. No, I do 
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not scoff at his genius. I know nothing 
about it. I take iton your word. Your 
man of genius will throw away his chief 
distinction on your own showing; and 
you, will throw ay what as yet are your 
only distinctions, the position you derive 
from your ancestors, the education which 
you have got (partially) by your own exer- 
tions — for what? to attempt to do clum- 
sily what two ploughmen could do much 
better than you.— Ah! who is that?” 
Paul’s eye had been caught some mo- 
ments before by a lady coming towards 


* them, at sight of whom a sudden flush 


came over his face. A lady! was shea 
lady? She was dressed very simply in a 
black alpaca gown, the long, plain lines of 
which harmonized and gave elegance to a 
tall, well-developed figure. The dress 
was well made and graceful, such as any 
lady might have worn; but the little hat 
upon the young woman’s head was doubt- 
ful. Even Sir William, who looked some- 
what anxiously at her, seeing the flush on 
his son’s face, felt that it was doubtful. 
The faded brown velvet and scrubby lit- 
tle feather did not suit the rest of the 
dress. She walked well, as she came to- 
wards them, but when she perceived Paul 
and his companion, an air of embarrass- 
ment, which was half fright, came over 
her face. When Paul, all red and glow- 
ing with a mixture of feelings which Sir 
William could not fathom, took off his 
hat, she gave him an almost inquiring 
look, blushed fiercely, and replied to his 
salutation with a hurried nod of her head, 
which made the question of her position 
more uncertain than ever. Still she was 
a handsome young woman: before she 
had seen Paul, Sir William himself had 
remarked her stately carriage and figure. 
“Who is that?” he repeated, suspicious, 
as a parent naturally is of a young man’s 
unknown female friends, yet not unpre- 
pared to hear that it was somebody not 
unworthy to be known by Sir William 
Markham’s son; for it might well be that 
ladies in a learned community, fearless of 
misconception, were not always so partic- 
ular as could be desired about their hats. 
He turned half round and gave a glance 
after her as she continued her way, which, 
as she had just done the same, was some- 
what awkward. But Paul marched straight 
forward and took no notice. ‘Who is 
that?” Sir William repeated, sharply de- 
termined this time to have a reply. 
Paul’s blush and discomfiture, and his 
marked and ceremonious recognition of 
the stranger, meant severaithings. They 
meant that he felt himself certain to be 
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misconstrued, yet was too proud and too 
sincere to take any means of avoiding 
misconstruction ; that he was annoyed by 
the encounter, alarmed by the new idea 
which his father would certainly take up 
in consequence ; yet forced by this alarm 
and annoyance to show a more marked 
and excessive courtesy to the person (oh, 
had she but gone down another street and 
kept out of the way!) whose appearance 
plunged him into so much confusion, and 
would, he felt sure, complicate everything. 
Whether the sudden liveliness of con- 
sciousness did not mean that there was 
not cause for alarm is another matter. 
In the mean time all that Paul felt was 
that the girl’s name once mentioned must 
add tenfold to the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. 

“Whoisit? Itis Spears’ eldest daugh- 
ter,” he said curtly, with a new and bril- 
liant suffusion of color over all his face. 

“Oh!” was all Sir William said. 
What more was necessary? the young 
men felt, with a sensation of intolerable 
impatience, that he was judged and con- 
demned on the spot; but he could not 
protest against a conclusion which was 
not put into words. If he said anything, 
would not his guilt be considered doubly 
proved? Silence seemed his only policy; 
and no more was said. The discussion, 
which had been so serious, came to a 
dead stop. They walked on together 
without saying another word. Sir Wil- 
liam, who had been so seriously bent 
upon convincing him, dropped his argu- 
ment all at once. Paul did not look at 
him, but yet he was aware that the line 
on his forehead, the pucker that meant 
trouble, had deepened. The young man 
felt himself suddenly in the grip of de- 
spair. He felt himself judged, the ques- 
tion settled, everything changed. His 
whole conduct had assumed a new light 
in his father’s eyes, and it was a paler 
light. Instead of suspecting him as the 
logical if rash devotee of certain fixed 
principles, his father evidently concluded 
him to be the victim of a commonplace 
love affair. How was Paul to contradict 
this hasty and false judgment? Pride 
and prudence alike made it necessary that 
he should take no notice of it. He held 
his head higher in the air than ever, and 
walked on with a certain protestation and 
appeal against the injustice done him in 
every step he took. Sir William, on his 
side, dropped the argument with a mix- 
ture of despair and contempt. This was 
how it was — far more easy to understand 
these democratic ideas or communistic 
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principles in the heir to a great property, 
here was an inducement which was plain 
to the meanest capacity —a fine, hand- 
some, young woman! This was how it 
was! Sir William felt angry with himself 
for being duped, and for having really for 
a moment believed in the revolutionary 
sentiments which had been assumed (he 
had no doubt) in order to carry on this 
other pursuit. How foolish he had been 
to allow himself to be thus deceived! He 
gave up his argument with an abruptness 
which had impatience in it, and for the 
moment he could not say anything to the 
boy who had thus succeeded in deceiving 
him, and now added the feeling of shame 
for his own gullibility to that of anger. 
He had taken the trouble to attempt to 
convince him, to believe in an intellectual 
error, which, however exasperating, was 
not discreditable—and this was how it 
was ! 

What was to be done? It was alla 
mistake, but Paul could not say so, for his 
father did not condescend to make any 
accusation. Thus they walked on, fuming 
both with indignation and impatience. 
Now and then the young man eyed his 
father as if he could have taken him b 
the shoulders and shaken him, an unduti- 
ful form of the mutual exasperation. But 
Sir William was beyond this. What was 
the good? He would save his breath, he 
thought, for better purposes. Why should 
he talk himself hoarse while Paul laughed 
in his sleeve, not caring a straw for his 
arguments, meaning perhaps to laugh 
with the girl the next time they met over 
the ease with which his father had fallen 
into the snare. No, the fellow was not 
worthy of it; he who was capable of mak- 
ing an unworthy entanglement in this 
way. Let his mother try her hand upon 
him, the father thought, indignantly. She 
might do something. A woman’s tears 
and suffering are sometimes more effec- 
tual than reason. Sir William felt in his 
indignant disgust that to let his own 
beautiful and perfect wife enter the lists 
against this — hostess, yes, he was cra- 
ven in his vexation and distress — to let 
Lady Markham, the pride of the coun- 
try, a woman whom it was a glory for a 
man to have won, to let her come down 
from her pedestal and humble herself to 
the pleadings and the tears of an anxious 
mother for a boy so little worthy of her 
as to be capable of such a connection, 
was a disgrace. But then he knew that 
was not how she would feel it. She would 
not think of her own dignity. And she 
would get it all out of him — women can ; 
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they do not disdain to return and return 
to the inquiry, to ask question after ques- 
tion ; he would not be able to elude her 
examination. She would get it all out of 
him — how far it had gone, all about it. 
And then some strong step must be taken 
— something must be done — though, for 
the moment, he could not think what that 
something should be. 

“TI see them at last,” said Alice from 
the window. ‘Oh, Paul! Papa is coming 
along quite quietly, not scolding him. He 
is looking — not so an 
ural to see them walking along — quite 
friendly. He is not scolding ——” 

“Oh, my dear! do not use such a word 
— scold! We might scold Harry for 
climbing trees, but this is too serious, far 
too serious. Howis my poor boy look- 
ing? Oh, I hope —I hope your papa has 
not been hard upon him. Men forget 
that they were once young and foolish 
too.” 

“That was what I meant,” said Alice. 
“I wonder — they are not saying anything 
to each other, mamma.” 

Lady Markham had come to the win- 
dow and was looking out too, over her 
child’s shoulder, while the father and the 
son came along the street together silent, 
separated by so much that was real, and 
something that was mistaken. The moth- 
er and daughter looked out together with 
but one heart. Not a breath had ever 
come between these two; they knew each 
other absolutely, as no one else knew 
either. . How could it be possible for 
them to misunderstand each other, to fall 
apart, to experience even whatever might 
happen, the chill distance and severance 
which was between Sir William and his 
son? Lady Markham leant upon her 
child’s shoulder. 

“ Not a word,” she said; “not a word. 
Oh, my boy—my boy! Your father 
must have given it up; he must think 
there is nothing more to be said.” 

“But we will never give him up!” 
cried the girl. ‘“ How could we give him 
up? That is impossible. You could as 
soon give up me /” 

“Not Paul, dear — never Paul: but 
the attempt to turn him from his own 
way. If he will not listen to your papa, 
Alice, what attention will he pay to me 
and you?” 

Alice had no answer to make to this 
question, so intent was she watching the 
expression of Paul’s face as he crossed 
the street and disappeared under the gate- 
way. She read in it, or thought she read 
in it, the conclusion of a stormy argument, 


It is so nat- . 
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the opposition to all that could be said to 
him, the determination to have his own 
way which was natural to Paul. And she 
too, with a sigh, recognized the futility of 
argument. 

“He never would listen to papa,” she 
said. “Papa knows you are so in the 
wrong that you can’t help going on with 
it. But he will not be cruel to you and 
me. Oh, when he knows it will break 
our hearts!” said Alice. 

And then they were silent, hearing the 
steps come up the staircase, turning two 
pairs of anxious eyes towards the door. 
Sir William came in first with a kind of 
stern introduction of the culprit. 

“Here is Paul,” he said. And then 
without any word, with a certain half- 
protest against their presence there at all, 
Paul submitted to be kissed by his mother 
and sister. They stood all together in a 
confused group for a moment, not know- 
ing what to do or say, for it is difficult to 
rush into such a subject as this which 
was in all their thoughts in a company of 
four. Lady Markham held her boy by 
the hand, and looked at him pathetically 
with an unspoken appeal which made his 
heart ache, but felt that she must have 
him to herself, must be free of all spec- 
tators, before she could say all she had to 
say tohim. “We had better go back to 
the inn and get some luncheon,” said Sir 
William, breaking the spell with practical 
simplicity. He took his wife by the arm 
as they went down stairs. “The democ- 
racy is a pretence, and so is the fancy for 
a new world,” he half whispered, —s 
into her ear. “It is a woman, as 
thought.” 

Lady Markham started so that she al- 
most lost her footing, and her parasol fell 
out of her hand. 

“ A woman,” she said, with a scarlet 
blush of trouble and shame. The first 
intrusion of this possibility daunts and 
terrifies amother. A woman! what does 
that mean —not the pure and delicate 
love with which all her thoughts would be 
in sympathy. Something very different. 
The shock of separation between the boy, 
the heir of all her hopes, and a man half- 
known, who is no longer the child of her 
bosom, was almost more than she could 
bear. The cry she gave echoed low but 
bitter through the empty passages, where 
many such have echoed, audible or inau- 
dible, before. 


CHAPTER XII. 


_“I CANNOT move him one step from 
his resolution,” said Lady Markham, 
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pressing her hands over her eyes. They 
were aching with tears, with the sleep- 
lessness of the past night, and that burn- 
ing of anxiety which is worse than either. 
““He does not seem to care for what I 
say to him. His mind is made up, he 
declares. God help us! William, our 
eldest boy! And he used to be so good, 
so affectionate ; but now he will not listen 
to a word I say.” 

They were in a room in the hotel, one 
of those bare and loveless rooms, denuded 
of everything that is warm or homelike, 
in which so often the bitterest scenes of 
the tragedy of our life take place. Lad 
Markham sat by the bare table; Sir Wil- 
liam paced up and down between that and 
the door. Outside was all the commotion 
of one of those big caravanserai which 
had become so common in England, ech- 
oes of noisy parties below, and a constant 
passage up and down of many feet. 
Trouble itself is made harder vulgarized 
by such contact. They were far too 
much absorbed to think of this, yet it 
made them a little more miserable un- 
awares. 

“Does he mean to marry her?” Sir 
William said. 

“Oh!” cried Lady Markham, with a 
start as if she had received a blow; “I 
cannot think it is that. He will not allow 
itis that. It is, what he has always said, 
those new principles, those revolutionary 
ideas. I do not know what those men 
are worthy of who fill a boy’s head with 
ridiculous theories, who teach him to de- 
spise his home.” 

“There are few who are much harmed 
by that. Isabel, you must not be squeam- 
ish. You must forget you are a delicate 
lady, and speak plainly. I know what a 
— man is at Paul’s age; they can 

old the wildest theories without feeling 
any necessity to act uponthem. Itis a 
privilege of youth; but against that other 
kind of iathenace, they are helpless. And 
a woman like you does not understand the 
arts and the wiles of these others. And 
he does not know how important it is,” 
said Sir William, with a piteous tone in 
his voice ; “he does not know és 

“ He knows very well what he is to me 
and to you,” Lady Markham said. In 
this particular she spoke with perfect 
calm, not fearing anything. ‘“ How 
should he not know? I have not hidden 
it from him that a great part of the happi- 
ness of my life hangs upon his. It seems 
ungrateful when one has so many bless- 
ings; but oh! if one is in trouble, how 
can you be comforted though all the oth- 
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ers are well? All your heart goes to the 
one. It is not that you love the others 
less, but 47m more — Aim more.” 

Sir William listened to this outburst 
without a word. They were bearing one 
burden between them, and yet each had 
aseparate burden to bear. His heart 
would not be racked like hers by the de- 
sertion ofthe boy. He would not concen- 
trate his whole soul on Paul because 
Paul was in trouble. But on the other 
hand, she was altogether unaware of 
what was in his thoughts, the doubtful po- 
sition in which perhaps Paul might one 
day find himself. The need then was 
that his future should be within his own 
power to shape and form. Also Sir Wil- 
liam was aware of the disappointment and 
misery awaiting those who compromise 
their whole lives in one fit of foolish pas- 
sion, and secure their own misery by a 
hasty marriage. These were the things 
he was thinking of. He saw this son 
waking up tothe realities of a life very dif- 
ferent from anything he had dreamed — 
and encumbered, he so fastidious, so fan- 
tastical, with an uneducated woman and 
all the miseries of premature fatherhood. 
He _— as this pathos arose in his 
mind. 

“ Trouble,” he said. ‘“ Yes, I suppose 
if a young man allows himself to get en- 
tangled, there is trouble involved in the 
breaking of the tie; but not half so much 
trouble as will come after, when his life is 
dragged down by association with a 
woman like that, — when he has a wretch- 
ed home, a sordid life, a hundred misera- 
ble necessities to provide for, — you don’t 
know what it is, you can’t know what it 
is a 

He broke off abruptly. Would she 
perhaps suspect him — Aim, her husband 
of having learned by experience what 
these horrors were ? 

But no such motive entered Lady Mark- 
ham’s mind. “No,” she said; “I think 
you are wrong, William. I think itis not 
that that isin my boy’s mind. Oh, if one 
could know —if one could feel sure, that 
his heart was open as it used to be.” 

Here she paused ; and there was silence 
between the two, Sir William walking 
slowly up and down, with his head for- 
ward, and she sitting wistful gazing into 
the dark air, her eyes enlarged with anxi- 
ety and pain. They were such prosper- 
ous, happy people — so well off, so full of 
everything that can make life smooth and 
sweet, that the silence of their trouble 
was all the more impressive —so many 
things that brave, poor people would have 





passed innocently over them. They had 
such a stock (people might have said) of 
comfort and happiness to fall back upon. 
Nevertheless, this blow was so skilfully 
dealt, that it found out the weak places in 
their armor at once. To Sir William, 
indeed, it came as a sort of retribution; 
but what had his wife done to have her 
gladness thus stolen away from her? 
Fortunately those who suffer thus inno- 
cently are not those who ask such ques- 
tions. She shed her tears silently, with 
many prayers for him who was the cause ; 
but she did not complain of the pain 
which was laid upon her for no fault of 
hers. They had talked it all over in ev- 
_ possible aspect, and now they were 
silent, saying nothing. What was there 
to say? They could do nothing, however 
they might toil or struggle. It was notin 
their power to change the circumstances. 
Even Sir William, though he was a man 
of much influence, a great personage of 
importance in Europe — capable, perhaps, 
of stopping revolutions, of transforming 
the face of a country, and modifying the 
fortunes of a race by the advice he might 
give, was powerless before his boy. He 
could not turn Paul from the way he had 
chosen, nor persuade him to think differ- 
ently. He might be able to destroy old 
corporations, to raise up new cities, to 
disestablish a Church, or disturb an em- 
pire ; but he could not make a change in 
the fancies of his son— whether it was 
in his opinions, or in his inclinations; 
that was altogether beyond his power. 
He sighed heavily as he went and came 
from the dull, green-painted wall, to the 
dull table covered with a green cloth. 
The queen might listen to him, and the 
country; but Paul would not listen. 
What wonder that his wife, covering her 
hot eyes with her hand, and knowing that 
Paul’s contumacy would steal all the 
pleasure out of her life, should feel her- 
self powerless too? 

There was one thing, however, that 
threw a little light on Lady Markham’s 
thoughts — one person to whom she could 
still appeal. She did not speak of this 
to her husband, who might, she felt, op- 
pose her purpose. But she told Alice, 
with whom her consultations were still 
more confidential and detailed. 

‘‘ He was made welcome in our house,” 
she said; “he was received as well as if 
he had been— any one else; and he is 
not a man without sense or feeling. If it 
is put before him, as it ought, he will 
understand. I will go and speak to Mr. 
Spears ——” 
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“ About—his daughter?” Alice fal- 
tered. 

Lady Markham did not make any reply. 
She would not say anything about the 
chief object of her mission. What she 
wanted above all things was to test the 
truthfulness of her son’s assertion that 
this daughter was nothing to him. Sir 
William put no faith in these assertions ; 
but Paul’s mother believed in him with 
trembling, even while she feared, and 
longed for some indirect testimony which 
would convince her husband. She thought 
over it all night, while she lay awake listen- 
ing to the clocks answering each other 
with hour after hour. 

Paul had not responded to his mother’s 
inquiries, as they had all hoped. He had 
resisted her questions proudly, and he 
had not attempted to explain. 

“You have made up your mind, you 
and my father, that I have not spoken the 
truth,” he said. “ Why should I repeat 
what you will not believe? I have noth- 
ing to say but what I have said.” 

“Oh, Paul, look in my face, and tell me 
—tell me!” she said. “I will not doubt 
you.” But he was obdurate. 

“T have told you,” he said, “and you 
have doubted.” 

There was something even in this pride 
and indignant resistance of her entreaties, 
which moved his mother to believe in 
him; but Sir William was of a different 
opinion. Her heart was torn asunder 
with doubt and fear; and here was the 
one way in which she could know. Her 
husband might think of Spears as a dan- 
gerous demagogue, but to her he was a 
man whose face had brightened at the 
sight of her children, a man to whom she 
had given her own ready sympathy —a 
human creature, whom she knew. Had 
she not a right to go to him, to appeal to 
him to relinquish his hold on her boy? 
Whether it was by his arguments, or 
by something less abstract, he had, it 
seemed, power which was almost absolute 
over her boy. Lady Markham did not 
mean to say anything to him about his 
daughter, to demand of him whether it 
was love for her which was leading Paul 
away; but could any one doubt that she 
would discover the truth if she could see 
him, and speak to him without any one to 
interfere between them? She could not 
endure the doubts of Paul which rose in 
her mind, nor to be obliged to listen to 
his father’s doubts of him, and say no 
word in his defence. 

Notwithstanding her sleepless night, 
she got up very early in the morning, full 





of this idea, and stole out of the inn un- 
perceived. It was not till the mornin 

air blowing in her face, and the looks o 
the passers-by, which, like any one unac- 
customed to go about alone, she thought 
specially directed to her, had fully roused 
her out of the mist of thought in which 
she was enveloped, that she remembered 
that she did not know where Spears was 
to be found. What was she todo? She 
went along vaguely, unwilling to return, 
past Paul’s college, with all its vacant 
windows trembling in the sun, by the way 
which her husband had taken when he 
went to seek Paul the day before. Her 
heart gave a little leap as she passed the 
gate to see some one come out whose face 
seemed familiar to her. Was it Paul so 
early? Had he changed his habits like 
everything else? But yet she saw very 
well it was not Paul; it was his friend 
who had guided Sir William in search of 
him on the previous day. 

Young Fairfax took off his hat respect- 
fully, and would have passed, but she 
stopped and beckoned to him to come to 
her. Here, too, Providence had thrown 
in her way a witness who might corrobo- 
rate Paul. She was out of breath with 
agitation when he came across the street. 

“Can I—be of any use, Lady Mark- 
ham?” the young man said. 

“Tf it will not detain you — if it is not 
out of your way,” she said, with anxious 
politeness, “would you show me where 
Mr. Spears lives — Mr. Spears —I think 
my husband said you knew him — the — 
the public speaker — the — very great 
radical — he whom my son knows ?” 

Fairfax was puzzled for the moment by 
this respectful description. 

““Oh, Spears!” he cried at last, sud- 
denly waking to intelligence; he had 
not heard him called Mr. Spears before. 
A laugh woke about the corners of his 
mouth. He was apt to laugh at most 
things, and it amused him to hear the 
softening politeness with which the great 
lady spoke of the demagogue. But the 
next moment the wistful anxiety in Lady 
Markham’s eyes made him ashamed of 
his smile. 

“T will show you the place if you will 
let me go with you,” he said. 

It seemed some strange negligence on 
the part of the race generally that such a 
woman should be unattended wherever 
she might choose to go. He was a dem- 
ocrat, too, mildly, with less devotion to 
Spears than Paul, yet with some interest 
in his teaching ; but Paul’s mother roused 
within him a natural loyalty and respect 
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which was not in accordance with these 
principles — loyalty in which a subtle, 
unexpressed regard for her rank mingled 
with reverence he herself. It was not as 
a mere woman and his friend’s mother, 
but also as a lady —the kind that queens 
are made of — that she affected his mind. 
The idea of her required an attendant, a 
servant, a retainer. He put himself into 
the vacant place hastily, to repair the 
neglect of the world. 

ady Markham took an unfair advan- 
tage of this devotion. She plied him 
with questions — subtle and skilful — not 
always about Paul, but coming back to 
Paul with many a wily twist and turn. 
She threw herself with the warmest pre- 
tence of interest into his own career — 
what he was doing, how his studies were 
being divided, what his future was to be. 
Was it a pretence? No, it was not alto- 
gether so. She could not but be polite, 
and true politeness cannot but be in- 
tended. She was pleased that he should 
tell her about himself, and a kind of 
shadow of an anxiety that he too should 
do well came into her mind —a shadow 
faint and vague of her great anxiety and 
longing that Paul should do well, better 
than any one had ever done before. And 
like a lark descending in inches of cau- 
tious approach to her home, she came 
back to Paul when her young companion 
was off his guard, when she had beguiled 
him to babble of himself. 

“ Ah!” she said, “I fear you are both 
idle, both Paul and you,” when Fairfax 
had been making confession of having 
shortcomings. 

“No, Markham is not like me,” he 
said. “Markham puts more of himself 
into anything; he does not take things 
lightly as Ido. He is a more serious fel- 
low altogether. That makes me rather 
fear Spears’s influence over him, if you 
will let me say so.” 

“Indeed I will let you say so,” Paul’s 
mother replied. “That is just what 
makes me unhappy. He is a great deal 
with Mr. Spears?” 

“One time and another —yes, they 
have seen a great deal of each other,” 
Fairfax said. ‘ Perhaps you don’t know 
Spears is the most entertaining fellow. 
He has his own opinion about everything. 
I think myself he is wrong just as often 
as he is right; but he has his own way of 
looking at things. I don’t go with him 
~ halt he says, but I like to hear him 
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“‘ And his house is a pleasant place to 
go to?” said the anxious mother. “ Ex- 
cuse me if I don’t quite know. _ He is not 
in any kind of society, but he has a fam- 
ily? Itis a pleasant house?” 

Fairfax stared, and then he laughed. 

“Tt is not a house at all; in the way you 
think of,” he said. “I don’t suppose you 
can form any idea. We go and talk to 
him in his workshop. There is no sort 
of ceremony. He will hold forth by the 
hour when he is in the vein, and he is 
very entertaining — but as for what you 
understand a pleasant house ——” 

Lady Markham’s heart grew lighter 
every moment. 

“ But he has a family ?” she said. 

“ Oh, yes — there are girls, I believe,” 
said Fairfax. Was he on his guard? 
She almost feared the directness of this 
question had put him on his guard. 
“One sees them sometimes running out 
and in, but that has nothing to do with 
it,” he added, carelessly. “In his class 
it is not at all the same as in other ranks 
of life.” 

Here there was a pause. Not an infer- 
ence was there in all this of any other 
influence than that of the political vision- 
ary — the influence which Paul acknowl- 
edged. Lady Markham’s heart had given 
a leap of pleasure. Oh, if Sir William 
had but heard this careless, impartial 
witness, every word of whose evidence 
supported that of Paul! But then achill 
breath of suspicion came over her. What 
if he were less unconscious than she 
thought, skilfully arranging his replies so 
as to back up Paul’s assertions? This 
discouraged and silenced her, in spite of 
herself. How easy it is to learn this mis- 
erable alphabet of suspicion! She went 
along with him doubtfully, sick at heart, 
asking no more questions, not knowing 
whether there was anything in the whole 
matter to which she would trust. 

“There is Spears’s shop. You will find 
him at work already; he is always early. 
May I come back again for you, Lady 
Markham, in case you should miss the 
way to the hotel?” 

“ You are very kind,” she said; but the 
sight of the place where Paul had spent 
so much of his time, raised again a sick 
flutter in her bosom. She waived her 
hand to him without any further reply, 
with a smile which went to his heart, and 
then crossed over, dismissing him thus, 
and went direct to the fountain-head of 
information — to Spears’s open door. 
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From Nature. 


GALILEO AND THE APPLICATION OF 
MATHEMATICS TO PHYSICS. 


Il. 


In dealing with the falling body I had 
to ask you to think what is the speed at 
any moment of a body which is changing 
its speed every moment, every half mo- 
ment, every hundredth part of a moment, 
or what we call continuously. It is easy 
to see that it has some speed at every 
point, and that the speed at every point is 
quite definite. I indicated a way in which 
we could fix this approximately, by taking 
the average speed over short intervals. 
A similar question is raised in consider- 
ing the path of the projectile. Its direc- 
tion changes from point to point. The 
bullet is shot towards the east, and, for 
the sake of picturing its path, I imagine 
the lines vertically upward to be called 
northwards, as on a vertical map. At 
first the particle starts off, let me say, in a 
direction N.N.E. When it has reached 
the top of its path it is going horizontally 
— due east — when it has got back to the 
level the northing has been turned into 
southing, and it is going S.S.E. In its 
upward motion it changes continuously 
from N.N.E. to E. Ata certain position 
it is half a point more to the east and less 
to the north; further on, a point more; 
further on again, the northing has disap- 
peared. The path has curved away; it is 
curving away at every point of it. A 
particle moving at a uniform rate in a 
circle changes its direction; but at every 
point the amount of curvature or immedi- 
ate bending away from the direction in 
which the particle moves at any moment 
is the same. Inasmall circle the curve 
bends away faster than in a larger one 
from the line which represents the direc- 
tion of motion at any point, but in each 
separate circle the measure of bending 
must at every point be the same. How 
will it be ina different kind of curve, such 
as an ellipse, or the path of a projectile, a 

arabola? As the speed of falling changes 
rom moment to moment continuously, 
the curvature changes from moment to 
moment. 

In solving the problems of falling bod- 
ies and of projectiles, Galileo was essen- 
tially applying the principles of the differ- 
ential or fluxional or indivisible calculus. 
If pure mathematics had attracted him as 
strongly as its application to physics, he 
would have thought these problems out, 
and would have founded the fluxional 
calculus, which is the glory of Newton 





and of Leibnitz. No doubt the world 
saw more in his great astronomical dis- 
coveries; in the telescope, which brought 
the moon thirty times nearer, and showed 
its mountains and the jagged edges of its 
gibbous side ; in the discovery that Venus 
waxes and wanes with phases like the 
moon; in the four satellites of Jupiter, 
the famous Medicean stars, which showed 
the most restless activity of revolution 
round their central orb —an_ activity 
unprecedented in celestial bodies and 
discomposing to the Peripatetics, whose 
stately order of the heavens could not 
tolerate stars which behaved like sky- 
rockets —of the curious double satellite 
of Saturn, which sometimes was even 
more bewildering, and went out alto- 
gether. It was the ring, and Galileo gave 
what we now recognize as a very fair pic- 
ture of it. No wonder that the man who 
first made the telescope a practical instru- 
ment could not lay it aside till he had ex- 
hausted what it had to tell him, or that 
his whole thoughts were turned from the 
mathematical and apparently abstract 
entities which we have been describing to 
discuss the system of the universe in the 
new light he had brought to bear on it. 
Yet the choice he made has proved to be 
wrong. It was through the door of 
mathematics — not through the tube of 
the telescope —that the discoveries of 
the true system of the universe were des- 
tined to pass. Galileo’s facts made it 
practically certain that the Copernican 
theory was right, and that the sun was 
the centre of the orbit of each of the 
planets. Kepler enlarged these state- 
ments, establishing, by a patient industry 
that was never surpassed, that the orbits 
are ellipses nearly circles, with the sun 
in one focus —that the line drawn from 
sun to planet sweeps over equal areas in 
equal times — that the square of the time 
taken to describe a planet’s orbit, divided 
by the cube of its mean distance from the 
sun, is a fraction which is the same for 
every planet of the system. Till Newton 
appeared to interpret them, these results 
were only statistical facts; and Newton 
himself could throw no light on them till 
he had invented the fluxional calculus 
and discovered the properties of an ab- 
stract fluent quality, such as a speed ora 
curvature, which is continuously chang- 
ing. 

‘And yet how near Galileo came to the 
secret! We have seen that he was in 
fact compelled to deal with the funda- 
mental problems of the fluxional calcu- 
lus in discussing falling bodies and pro- 
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jectiles. It was his famous scholar Ca- 
valleri whose calculus of indivisibles 
foreshadowed the fluxional calculus of 
Newton. It is difficult to say how much 
of Cavalleri’s views were developed out 
of the note-books of his master’s lectures 
and out of his own consideration of the 
problems that master had triumphantly 
solved. Like many of Galileo’s pupils, 
he had published works of his own, in 
which it was doubtless difficult to separ- 
ate what was original from what was bor- 
rowed. From about 1592 till about 1638 
—_ —— years — Galileo had published 
scarcely anything except on the planetary 
system. The inclined planes, the falling 
bodies, the pendulums, the cycloids, were 
so many problems worked out in his 
youth — during the early years of his 
professoriates at Pisa and Padua — scat- 
tered in students’ note-books, and germi- 
nating in students’ minds throughout the 
world. It was so with his theory of pro- 
jectiles; and Cavalleri, who was one of 
his old students and his successor at the 
University of Padua, published the theory 
of projectiles without referring it to its 
real author. Challenged by Galileo, he 
allowed his obligations freality, and their 
friendship was notinterrupted. Cavalleri 
published his theory of indivisibles in 
Galileo’s old age (1635), calling it “ Geo- 
metria indivisibilibus continuorum nova 
guadam ratione promota,” after he had 
apologized for his former awkward error. 
The shape of the new theory was Caval- 
leri’s own—the impulse came almost 
certainly from the discoverer of the true 
theory of falling bodies and of projec- 
tiles. 

We owe the theory of indivisibles to 
Cavalleri, and not to Galileo, partly, no 
doubt, because for the greater portion of 
his manhood his astronomical discover- 
ies, and the discussions they brought with 
them, filled Galileo’s mind almost exclu- 
sively; partly because for the last five- 
and-twenty _ of his life most of his 
thought had to be spent on his relations 
with the Church, to which he was sin- 
cerely attached. In 1616 he was warned 
that the Copernican hypothesis was to be 
considered as false. Religious persecu- 
tions were not then unknown in Protes- 
tant countries, and people were tortured 
for witchcraft as well as heresy. But it 
was reserved to the Catholic Church in 
Italy to erect the Aristotelian doctrines 
and the Ptolemaic system into an article 
of faith. A century after Luther shook 
the world at Wittenberg, had brought 
dreadful days for mathematicians, physi- 
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cists, and reformers, in Italy. When 
Galileo was a youth of twenty-three, two 
years before he was called to be profes- 
sor at Pisa, Barozzi, who had occupied 
himself at Venice with the discussion of 
the ———— of curves, was believed to 
be gui y of dealing in sorcery and witch- 
craft, of casting lots, and of causing the 
drought which reigned in the island of 
Cyprus. He was ‘condemned by the In- 
quisition in 1587, partly because he had 
a great number of curious books and a 
wonderful collection of astronomical and 
mathematical instruments. Porta, the 
famous author of the “A/agia Naturalis” 
—the reputed discover of the camera 
obscura,— was summoned to Rome to 
give an account of his opinions. Gior- 
dano Bruno was burned at Venice in 1600, 
hardly less for his daring speculations in 
religion than because he had attacked 
Aristotle and adopted the system of Co- 
pernicus. The aged archbishop of Spa- 
latro, De Dominis, to whom Newton at- 
tributes the successful explanation of the 
colors of the rainbow, died in 1624 in the 
prisons of the Inquisition, and all that 
death had left to the mercies of his per- 
secutors was publicly committed to the 
flames. The skies of Italy were black 
with the smoke of these burnings, the air 
was heavy with suspicion and _ terror. 
The Inquisition tried men for heresies 
which had been denounced by unknown 
enemies, and the processes of moral and 
intellectual torture to which it subjected 
those who were brought before its tribu- 
nals were only more oppressive because 
the secret of their details was closely 
kept. Galileo wrote a letter to his friend 
and pupil, the Jesuit Castelli, in 1614, cop- 
ies of which were privately circulated, 
but which was not printed till twenty 
years later. In that noble writing he lays 
down with equal firmness and clearness 
the broad lines which separate scientific 
and religious thought, and shows himself 
deeply penetrated with religious as with 
scientific faith, A Jesuit father de- 
nounced it, another preached against him 
as awitness for the Copernican system. 
Though the great works he had hitherto 
published, that on the solar spots and 
the “ Muncius Sidereus,’ had neither of 
them committed their author to the Co- 
pernician theory of the universe, the 
Church resolved to anticipate and to for- 
bid the support by the most illustrious of 
living astronomers of doctrines, which, 
whatever else might be said of them, were 
clearly fatal to the authority of the Peri- 
patetics. 
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Galileo went to Rome (in 1616) to 
struggle for as much liberty as could be 
saved, but he was deeply disappointed 
with the result. He retracted nothing, 
because he had neither been tried nor 
convicted, but the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion waited on him, and left him an offi- 
cial warning that it was not permitted to 
teach that the sun was the fixed centre of 
our system, and that the earth revolved 
around it. Silence was imposed on him; 
‘and it was only after the new pope was 
appointed, who, as a cardinal, had op- 
posed the promulgation of this warning, 
that he ventured again to think of pu 
lishing his views. The book in which 
they appeared in 1632 was a three-cor- 
nered dialogue between a Ptolemaist and 
a Copernican, with a third person acting 
as a kind of half-intelligent chorus. The 
arguments of the Ptolemaist were, of 
course, the weaker, as in Galileo’s hands 
it was impossible that it should be other- 
wise. Tosecure the imprimatur of the 
censorship, he prefixed this statement to 
the book: “Within the last few years a 
salutary edict was promulgated at Rome, 
in which, in view of dangerous scan- 
dals, silence was enjoined on the sup- 
porters of the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
movement of the earth. Some have been 
rash enough to say that this dogma was 
not arrived at after a judicious examina- 
tion, but was promulgated in passion and 
in ignorance, and it has been asserted 
that people utterly without practice in as- 
tronomical observations ought not to at- 
tempt, by a premature prohibition, to clip 
the wings of speculation. Hearing these 
complaints my heart burned within me, 
and I could not keep silence. Having 
been fully informed of this wise decision, 
I resolved to appear publicly before all 
the world, and to testify to the truth. I 
was at Rome at the time. I was listened 
to and praised by the most eminent prel- 
ates, and was at once acquainted with this 
decree. My purpose in this book is to 
show foreign nations that in Italy, and 
especially in Rome, as much is really 
known about these matters as anywhere 
else. I have gathered together my spec- 
ulations on the Copernican system to 
show that all these things were known 
before the condemnation, and that we owe 
to Italy not merely doctrines for the sal- 
vation of their souls, but ingenious dis- 
coveries to delight the minds of men.” 
The elaborate and somewhat overstrained 
courtesy of this preface availed as little 
to save its author from the terrors of 
the Inquisition as the imprimatur of the 
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papal censorship which he had produced 
orehand. The pope looked on the 
soi-disante hypothetical presentation of 
Copernicanism as a mere pretence. I 
need not repeat the well-known story of 
the great man’s sufferings. After lon 
months of mental torture, he was dragge 
before the sacred tribunal, and compelled 
to confess that he had been criminally 
negligent in stating too cogently the ar- 
guments for the Copernican system in the 
eagerness of intellectual debate, and in 
not sufficiently guarding the hasty reader 
against the force of arguments for what 
the Church had pronounced to be danger- 
ous heresy. At the age of seventy the 
greatest discoverer—the most distin- 
guished man in Europe — was threatened 
with torture to extract from him, if possi- 
ble, the confession that he had had a mali- 
cious intention of unsettling men’s faith 
in divine truth. It had been privately 
decided by the pope that if the threat of 
torture failed, the Inquisition was not to 
proceed to the last extremity. Galileo 
knew nothing of this, but the threat did 
fail. For his rashness he was sent to the 
prisons of the Inquisition. He was re- 
leased in a few days, but he was ordered 
to confine himself within four walls and 
his successive places of seclusion were 
marked out for him. His visitors were 
noted, and he was warned that an impru- 
dent word might bring him back to the 
ees from which he was only respited 
on his good behavior. Private orders 
were given to the censorship throughout 
Italy that he was not to be permitted to 
publish anything, not even to re-issue the 
treatises which first made him illustrious. 
It was a living death to which his judges 
had consigned him, and he was reduced 
to permit his friends to publish surrepti- 
tiously across the Alps the book which 
summed up the long work of his life in 
mathematics, in mechanics, in hydrostat- 
ics, in physics, so far as physics were 
then possible. His greatest work, the 
“Discorsi e Dimostrazioni Matematiche,” 
“on two new sciences,” appeared in 
France, and, to save him from the risk of 
torture, the miserable pretence had to be 
put forward even there, that the manu- 
script had been taken away by one of his 
friends. In 1637, in his seventy-third year, 
he lost his eyesight; in 1641 he died. 
The eight years during which the brok- 
en-hearted old man, from whose outward 
eyes the light of that universe, which he 
had done more than all his predecessors 
to reveal to men, was fast fading, were 
the most memorable in the history of 
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modern science. Much of the work he 
published in them had previously been 
scattered over Europe by his pupils, but 
none of them all had his mighty sweep of 
thought, his noble style, his all-illuminat- 
ing insight. Had his enemies succeeded 
in silencing him, had he been handed 
over to the rack at seventy, or prevented, 
as they meant he should be, from speak- 
ing once more urbi et orbi, for fear his 
words might shatter the system of Ptole- 
my or put an end to that worship of a tra- 
ditional philosophy which he had con- 
quered, and which was struggling to 
strangle him in its death-throes, the 
world might have waited a century longer 
for Torricelli and Pascal, for Newton and 
Laplace. In these last years he is 

reater and maturer than ever. Ban- 
ished from the skies by the jealousy of 
philosophers and priests, he comes back 
to earth and lays deep and sure those 
foundations of mechanics without which 
it is impossible to carry further the sci- 
ence ofthe heavens. His watchword was 
that phenomena must first be measured 
before the attempt to explain or to co-or- 
dinate them. Physics and astronomy can 
rest only on mathematics, and the secrets 
of that hand which laid the foundations of 
the world in measure are only to be 
learned by patient and exhaustive obser- 
vation, and by thought built upon and not 
preceding it. 

Let me give you one last illustration of 
his method in his invention of a heat- 
measurer. Every one seems to know 
what is heat and what is cold. They are 
ameng the most familiar of our sensa- 
tions. But my sensations may differ from 
yours. I may pronounce a_ body hot 
which you may call cold; and before Gal- 
ileo’s time there was no apparent way of 
settling the dispute except by gay ig 
a matter of taste, and agreeing to differ. 
He invented a measuring instrument — 
the progenitor of our thermometers. Im- 
agine a flask with a bulb blown out at the 
end of it, and a long tube of uniform 
bore for a neck, such as we see in a ther- 
mometer. Let the bulb be partly filled 
with colored water. Put the finger at the 
end to keep the water in; turn the tube 
upside down so that the bulb is at the top 
and the tube vertical. Plunge the end of 
the tube in a vessel of water, and then 
remove the finger. All the colored water 
will not flow down into the vessel. If 
the bulb is surrounded by something 
warmer than itself, the level will fall till it 
nearly reaches the water in the basin; if 
it is surrounded by something colder, the 
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level will rise. Galileo had found a phe- 
nomenon accompanying an increase or 
diminution of heat as unvaryingly as a 
shadow follows its substance. Like the 
shadow, this new phenomenon is meas- 
urable, and though it was too soon to say 
that the rise or fall in the tube was in any 
exact proportion to the diminution or in- 
crease of the surrounding heat, it was 
easy to establish the fact that a rise al- 
ways meant a diminution and a fall an 
increase. It was not given to Galileo to 
discover those properties of air and gases 
which turn the thermoscope into the air 
thermometer, the most sensitive and accu- 
rate of heat-measurers. Had he known 
them, he was far enough in the way 
which his pupil Torricelli followed to have 
discovered the barometer also, and to 
have measured the weight of a column of 
that great atmospheric ocean at the bot- 
tom of which man lives as the bathybius 
is supposed to live at the bottom of the 
watery deeps. Even there his sagacity 
had divined the necessity of applying 
measurement to that horror of a vacuum 
which before his time had only been a 
philosopher’s name for our ignorance of 
a cause. 

I have certainly failed in my object to- 
day if I have not conveyed to you two 
truths which lie at the basis of modern 
science. It is the first, perhaps, with 
which I have most to do as a teacher, and 
you as students of pure mathematics. 
The sciences of measurement, the meth- 
ods of measurement — sciences and 
methods which are abstract in form, but 
which are constantly applied to concrete 
things, —are the true keys to the sci- 
ences of experiment. It was in the 
nog intricate abstractions of con- 
tinuous change of velocity and of curva- 
ture, in the apparently curious considera- 


.|tions of the science of indivisibles, the 


beginnings of which we owe to Galileo, 
that Newton found that secret of the 
universe which transformed the lifelong 
labors of Kepler, the great statist of as- 
tronomy, into the law of gravitation. 
The fascinations of astronomy, and the 
fatal chains which hung about his later 
life, like those which Samson had to bear 
when he made mirth for the Philistines, 
combined to deprive Galileo of the hon- 
ors which awaited Newton. But that les- 
son need not be lost to us. My second 
lesson is that measurement — measure- 
ment even in its simplest form, mathe- 
matics, or, if you choose, arithmetic, — 
lies at the root of all our knowledge of 
nature. 
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If I have one word more to say about 
the great Florentine to my students, it 
will not be of the pity of it all, of the ter- 
ror and the mage in which his life 
closed; it will be to ask them to re- 
member that he proved, what the greatest 
men have always proved, that it is possi- 
ble to conciliate the most magnificent 
knowledge of mathematics or of any ab- 
stract science with all the culture of the 
time. Galileo was an admirable writer; 
he was a great musician; he studied 
Ariosto and Dante with intense love; he 
amused himself with comedy; he distin- 
guished himself in painting. It is the 
commonplace of the history of great men 
—a commonplace better illustrated per- 
haps by the great names of Italy than by 
those of any other country —that great- 
ness is scarcely compatible with a narrow 
concentration of intellect, even to one 
great family of subjects. Many of her 
great mathematicians were sculptors, 
painters, poets, masters of expression. 
But if the story of Galileo’s life should 
guard you from falling into the Scylla of 
the eager student who thinks that he must 
dwarf his nature if he hopes to attain to 
eminence ina special subject —an error 
to which the pressure of our times ren- 
ders him more and more liable —it is 
equally certain to save him from the 
Charybdis of the dilettante who forgets to 
choose that one of the objects attainable 
within the little compass of a man’s life 
which is most suited to his faculties, and 
in attaining which he is most likely to 
succeed. Galileo repressed none of his 
great powers, and denied himself none of 
the intellectual delights which few men of 
his day were so able to enjoy. But the 
obstinacy with which he followed after 
mathematical and physical truth, from 
the day when he first listened, as a truant 
medical student, at the key-hole of a lec- 
ture-room to the professor of mathematics 
teaching the grand duke’s pages, to that, 
nearly sixty years after, when the worn- 
out shell which had suffered so much was 
laid in that last darkness of the grave, 
warns us that greatness is never, and, I 
may add, success is seldom, won without 
an unfaltering perseverance in the pur- 
suit of the main object of life. The last 
wish of the venerable old man, whose 
heart suffered as much from the cruelty 
which had cut him off, in a sense, from 
the outward communion of the faithful, 
as his intellect did when he was com- 
pelled, on his knees, to deny what he had 
proved to be the true system of the uni- 
verse, was refused him. The Church be- 





low refused him burial in the Santa Croce 
at Florence, but it could not prevent the 
— that old age and oulleria had 
blinded to the delights of his Yealian 
earth from opening on the splendors of 
an immortality which no man has better 
earned. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER I. 

TOWARD the close of a July evening, 
in the upper room of a house which stood 
in one of London’s narrowest thorough- 
fares, a woman sat striving to penetrate 
the tangled perplexities of her future. 

Her hands were idle: her eyes rested 
on a low chair with a rail back and a 
patchwork cushion —her mother’s chair, 
in which she had been wont to see a ten- 
der face and frail, bent figure; but nowin 
place of that loved form there rose before 
her a solitary mound of newly-turned 
earth, and, a sense of her utter desolation 
sweeping over her, Eve Pascal flung her- 
self down in an agony of tears and let the 
torrent of her grief run dry. 

Then she arose, stretching out her arms 
as if in mute entreaty to some invisible 
presence, and took a step nearer the win- 
dow, straining her eyes to catch sight of 
the sky, the very light of which was 
obscured and blotted out by the mass 
of chimneys from warehouses and work- 
shops. 

From the window Eve let her gaze 
wander round the small room, incon- 
veniently filled with heavy furniture, 
treasured by her mother as bearing testi- 
mony to former thrift and respectable 
belongings ; for Mrs. Pascal had come of 
a family who had seen better days, in 
right of which they could never overlook 
that their orphan cousin had thrown her- 
self away on a common seafaring man 
who had nothing but his handsome face 
and his dare-devil stories to set before 
her; and although the despised husband 
never returned from the voyage during 
which Eve was born, the relations saw in 
this no cause to restrain their tongues 
nor alter their judgment; and the sore- 
hearted widow, resenting these continual 
jobations, gradually withdrew herself from 
her family, until not only had all commu- 
nication ceased between them, but their 
very existence was no longer known to 
her. 
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As Eve’s gaze fell successively on a tall 
eight-day clock, with a brass-bound chest 
of drawers on one side and a correspond- 
ing but more buiky set on the other, she 
gave an audible sigh. 

“You'll try and keep the furniture to- 
gether, Eve?” her mother had said. 

And Eve had promptly answered “Yes,” 
in that spirit which then forbade her to 
think of gainsaying the slightest request 
which Mrs. Pascal might make. The 
same spirit still filled the girl’s heart, but 
her mind was troubled and her thoughts 
oppressed bY the narrow loneliness of the 
life which, if she remained here, she saw 
spread out before her. 

Mrs. Pascal had supported herself by 
clear-starching and fine mending: she 
had taught her daughter enough to enable 
her to gain a living by the same employ- 
ments, but up to the time of her mother’s 
illness, although never refusing her as- 
sistance, Eve had not taken Kindly to 
needlework. No sooner, however, did 
she feel that the responsibility of provid- 
ing for her mother’s comfort depended 
on her exertions than she sat down with 
the most willing alacrity, and managed 
the little business so deftly and so well 
that a great load was lifted from the 
widow’s heart, and she rested assured 
that she might lay aside all anxiety on the 
score of her child’s future daily bread. 

But the work which had been a pleasure 
then had become an irksome labor now; 
the monotony of the quiet employment 
was unendurable. Death had snapped 
asunder the bondage to which love had 
submitted, and, without any power to 
oppose it, the girl’s nature asserted itself 
and refused to continue longer its course 
of uneventful existence. Up tothe morn- 
ing of the previous day these longings 
and yearnings after freedom had been 
hopeless, but an unlooked-for letter had 
changed the whole current of events, and 
had sent her pent-up thoughts and wishes 
hurrying off through a thousand new and 
unexplored channels. 

This letter had come from her uncle, 
her father’s half-brother, in answer to a 
letter she had sent announcing her moth- 
er’s death. Eve had written this letter 
in compliance with her mother’s request 
—a request made because it had seemed, 
to Mrs. Pascal’s mind, a respect due to 
her husband’s memory that his family 
should be told of her death, and thereby 
know that there was one the less to bear 
their name. 

Beyond the fact that her husband had 
a brother and some cousins living in an 





out-of-the-way village in Cornwall, Mrs. 
Pascal knew nothing of these relations. 
She had written to them when the news 
of Andrew’s death came, telling them that 
she was left with one child, a girl, and 
had received a reply that “if she’d come 
down and live among them they’d do for 
her and the little maid.” But the stories 
which her husband had told of his native 
village, and of the life lived there, had 
filled the town-bred wife with horror, and, 
though she thanked them for their kind 
offer, she felt she would sooner beg her 
bread in London than live at ease with 
those who, to use her husband’s words, 
“feared neither God nor devil.” 

Since this letter no further communica- 
tion had passed between them; and when 
Eve had written her sad announcement 
it was with a strong feeling that in all 
probability this uncle was long ago dead, 
and that (only she had given her mother 
the promise) she might well spare herself 
the trouble of sending the letter. 

A fortnight passed by, and now an 
answer had come, couched in very much 
the same words, and containing an offer 
very similar to that which, some twenty 
years before, Mrs. Pascal had refused — 
namely, that if Eve would come and see 
them they would make her welcome for 
as long as she liked to stay. 

As Eve read this letter her face flushed 
with excitement: fora time the burden 
of her grief was lifted off her heart, and 
her quick imagination carried her at once 
to the far-off village where “the houses 
were washed by the waves, the rocks rose 
high as mountains, and you could stand 
your door and see the great ships sail 

—— pulse quickened at the picture, 
for she was a sailor’s child, and her in- 
heritance was the love that is born in the 
hearts of those whose fathers, and their 
fathers before them, have gone down to 
the sea in ships and seen the wonders of 
the deep. 

Mrs. Pascal’s recollections of the sto- 
ries her husband had told had been un- 
wittingly kept alive by the interest his 
daughter took in them. The storms, the 
wrecks, the tales of hairbreadth escapes 
and of drowned men which made the 
mother’s heart beat with fear filled Eve 
with excitement, and made her wonder 
that her father should have left that life 
for such dull security as they possessed. 

It never occurred to her to propose 
that her mother should leave London: 
such a thing would have seemed not only 
improbable, but impossible. In those 
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days, unless some great event befell them, 
eople lived and died where they were 

rm: necessity was the only recognized 
obligation for acing one place to go to 
another, and any desire to roam was 
looked upon as the offspring of an ill- 
regulated disposition. Therefore it was 
only at such moments as these that Eve 
gave expression to the wish which leav- 
ened her inmost thoughts and colored 
with romance her idle dreams —to go 
out into the world, to see people she had 
never seen before, to live some life other 
than the daily routine of dull respectabil- 
ity, to have joys and sorrows springing 
out of unforeseen accidents and strange 
emergencies, to be the centre of hopes 
and fears. These and a hundred more 
extravagant longings had lain smoulder- 
ing in Eve’s breast, to be set ablaze by 
this letter, which seemed to open out the 
way leading to the new existence after 
which she so greedily thirsted. There 
was but one drawback, and that was the 
knowledge that in accepting her uncle’s 
offer she would be acting in direct oppo- 
sition to her mother’s wishes — not her 
expressed wishes, for the possibility of 
such an offer had never occurred to Mrs. 
Pascal’s mind, although had it done so 
she would have felt perfectly secure that 
Eve would never entertain the thought of 
leaving the place where she had been 
brought up and had friends to live de- 
pendent upon relations whose ways were 
more in keeping with the godless hea- 
thens than the respectable people of a 
Christian country. 

But Eve well knew that if her mother 
were alive she would never have ventured 
to propose the step she now contemplated ; 
and this fact alone was weighty enough 
to set the balance trembling between this 
and her future happiness. 

“ What could I do with the furniture?” 
she said, with a despondent movement of 
her hands. 

“Perhaps Reuben would take care of 
it,” suggested that temporizing spirit al- 
ways at hand when battle wages between 
duty and inclination. “You need only 
go for a time,” insinuated the tempter, 
“and the room behind his shop is always 
empty.” 

Eve frowned: she admitted the sug- 
gestion, but disliked the expedient, feel- 
ing she had no right to ask a favor from 
a man who needed but encouragement to 
ask, on his part, a boon which she could 
never grant. But the tare of desire was 
already springing up, choking the resolu- 
tions she had so recently made; and be- 
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fore another hour passed by Eve was 
resolved to write and tell her uncle that 
she accepted his offer, for a time at least, 
and that she would start for Polperro as 
soon as she had safely housed with a 
friend the furniture which her mother had 
bidden her keep. Then she took out her 
hat, and prepared to get ready to go onan 
errand which would take her through the 
street, at the far end of which wasa small 
shop, bearing over it the name of “ Reu- 
ben May, Watch and Clockmaker.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE owner of this shop, Reuben May, 
was a young man rather below the middle 
size, with a thin, spare figure and an ear- 
nest, thoughtful face: his complexion 
was sallow and his features by no means 
good, except his forehead, which was 
broad and well-shaped, and his eyes, 
which were bright and penetrating. 

From boyhood Reuben had shown a 
sober, studious disposition, and to this, 
as he grew older, he added an independ- 
ence of thought and opinion which at- 
tracted him towards the then fast-increas- 
ing body of Methodists. It was through 
this common bond of religious opinion 
that Reuben’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Pascal had been brought about. They 
had fallen into speaking and hand-shak- 
ing through sitting near to each other in 
the little chapel which both frequented: 
this had led to walking home together, 
discussing the sermon and the minister, 
until, from a certain sympathy of thought 
and opinion, a feeling of friendship sprang 
up between them; and Mrs. Pascal, see- 
ing that the young fellow had no relations 
and few, if any, friends, had invited him 
to come to mee house — an invitation 
which Reuben readily accepted, and had 
so completely benefited by that at the 
time of her death, next to her daughter, 
the chief mourner at the widow’s humble 
grave had been Reuben May. 

When, from necessity, Eve was obliged 
to carry home her work, Reuben would 
often take her place by the sick woman’s 
bed, and at such times open his heart 
with a frankness he had never before 
shown —tell her of his aspirations, his 
failings and his weaknesses, the strongest 
of which he confessed, with some shame- 
facedness, to be an overpowering love for 
her daughter Eve, which, in spite of 
scanty encouragement and small hope of 
return, he found himself unable to over- 
come. 

Poor Mrs. Pascal! It was no slight 
task to withhold herself from giving some 
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small encouragement to the furtherance 
of a union the accomplishment of which 
had been one of the fondest desires of 
her heart. For months her eyes had 
never fallen on these two without the 
wish coming that their lives might be 
united in marriage ; but the nearer she 
approached that time when all earthly in- 
terests must be given up, the firmer grew 
her conviction that this wish of her heart 
had best be abandoned. Feeling sore 
at the disappointment, she had on almost 
the last occasion of these confidences told 
Reuben that many a time she had had it 
in her mind to chide him for not having 
more cunning in his speech to Eve; and 
Reuben had regretfully acknowledged the 
too frequent sharpness of a tongue very 
prone to give offence, for, unluckily for 
the success of Reuben’s suit, his love had 
eyes, and his religion was in that stage 
when zeal is apt to run ahead of discre- 
tion. Did but the suspicion of a shadow 
come into her mother’s face, and Eve’s 
quick retort or stinging repartee was swal- 
lowed down and repented of; but she de- 
sired that her words should be as thorns 
and nettles to Reuben’s outspoken cen- 
sures and rebukes, and if she could but 
discover she was causing a smart, fresh 
fuel was added to the fire of her tongue. 
And yet, knowing this, seeing her motive 
and wincing under her utter disregard of 
his annoyance, Eve was dearer to him 
than all the world; his heart craved after 
her love, and lay as a stone within him in 
presence of any other woman. 
As he sat on this June evening close up 
to the small window, apparently engrossed 
in repairing the cog-wheel of the watch 
he held in his hand, any one might have 
said there was a man very far removed 
from the rose-tinted region of romance. 
Yet the God-sent gift of love had been 
lodged within his breast, and was spread- 
ing its halo over all he saw and did. 
Mechanically he turned over his tools 
and found the one best suited to his work, 
but even while he did so he was looking 
on a vision in which his heart was no 
longer solitary, neither was his lot lonely. 
Hendtotand he and his elect walked 
through life, and lo! earth with its toil- 
some roads and cloudy skies became Para- 
dise; and as he still dreamed oa a voice 
close by awakened him, and looking up, 
the Eve of this Eden stood before him. 
“Why, Reuben, you seemed scared,” 
she said, smiling at the dazed look on the 
young man’s face. 
“ And no wonder,” he replied, quickly 
recovering himself, “for I do helieve this 





is the first time you’ve ever put foot in- 
side my place.” 

“T wanted to have a little talk with 
you,” said Eve, ignoring the slight re- 
proach which Reuben’s words were meant 
to convey, “and I thought, as I had to go 
out, I’d come round by here and ask you 
if you’d much to do this evening.” 

“Nothing that'll hinder anything you 
may want of me,” returned Reuben 
promptly: “the light’s all but gone, and, 
anyway, I should Tess been thinking of 
shutting up in the course of half an hour 
or so. Could you step inside for the 
value of ten minutes?” he asked, lifting 
up the portion of the counter which cov- 
ered the entrance partition. 

To his surprise, Eve stepped through, 
and, Reuben having cleared a chair, she 
seated herself, while he returned to what 
was, after this, but a mere pretence of 
finishing his work. 

“You’ve a nice-sized room here,” ob- 
served Eve, taking a critical survey of the 
apartment. 

“ Fairish,” said Reuben, endeavoring to 
keep under the thumping of his heart, 
which rendered ordinary conversation 
somewhat trying. 

“It would take plenty more than you’ve 
got in it now?” continued Eve interroga- 
tively. 

“Oh yes: no doubt but it would hold a 
thing or two more,” said Reuben, very 
fierce with himself for being put out of 
countenance by this slim young thing, 
who could look at him and his belongings 
with the most enviable composure. 

He would not allow himself to be mas- 
tered: it was against all reason that he, 
Reuben May, who could hold his own — 
ah! and better than his own— with most 
men he knew, should be set trembling 
like an aspen leaf because of a pale face 
and a pair of gray eyes. The thing was 
ridiculous, and to prove it he took up one 
tool after another, examining them crit- 
ically, and whistling the while with an air 
of the most abstracted unconcern. 

An expression of vexation, then of dis- 
appointment, passed over Eve’s face: 
that was not the way men took love. 
Surely, Reuben could not care for her so 
much as she had counted upon, or he 
would never sit whistling there and she 
close by. 

Although not favorably disposed to- 
ward the lover, Eve coveted the love; 
she wanted to see some one racked with 
torture, driven to despair, called into life 
by a smile, and killed by a frown. This 
was love read by the index of her own 
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passionate nature, for Eve had nothing 
else to teach her: she knew no expe- 
rience, no books, to tell her how many a 
strange disguise the blind god walks 
under. As she felt Reuben ought to feel 
—that is, if he loved her; and if not, 
then came the temptation to make him; 
and this impulse made her throw a touch 
of sadness into her voice as she said, 
“In spite of what you say, Reuben, I see 
that you are busy to-night, and I mustn’t 
expect that you are going to give up your 
time to me whenever I may want any lit- 
tle thing of you; but, you see, I haven’t 
got anybody, as it were, to go to—not 
now.” 

But before the “now” came trembling 
out Reuben had recklessly swept away 
all his tools, had jumped up, pushed 
back his chair, and was making a dash 
toward the outer place where he kept the 
shutters. 

“TI won’t be a minute, Eve,” he said. 
“T haven’t got anything to do, indeed I 
haven’t; and then I shall be ready to go 
anywhere, wherever pe like, with you. 
I ain’t busy a bit; I wasn’t doing any- 
thing; I was only thinking — of — some- 
thing.” 

Eve gave a reassured smile, and then, 
seeing he was pausing to know her wishes, 
she said, “I do want to have a talk with 
you, and I thought if you wouldn’t mind 
it, we might go to Holloway, and then I 
could speak to you as we went along.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


THE attention of the world has latel 
been recalled in a very forcible and mel- 
ancholy way to the great family romance 
which has more or less attracted its in- 
terest for nearly a hundred years —the 
romance which began with the young 
Corsican artillery officer who had so large 
a band of kindred to push on and help in 
the world, when affairs were at their 
worst in France. A hundred years ago 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a harmless, un- 
distinguished boy; and the old world, 
with all its picturesque injustices, its 
seignorial rights, and popular visions, 
pursued its way, undisturbed by visions 
of retribution. Since then there have 
been two empires full of splendor and 
commotion —there have been all the 
tragic alternations of triumph and down- 
fall which a great drama demands. What 
was gained at a stroke has more than 
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once, to all appearance, been lost by a 
blow almost as unexpected; and twice 
over, the race which has had so wonder- 
ful yet so brief a career, has seemed to 
die out in the person of a young and 
blameless heir, trained in pathe of duty 
and honor by which certainly their fathers 
did not come to empire. The young 
prince over whose untimely grave all En- 
gland shed tears, not only of tender sym- 
pathy but of acute remorseful pain, as 
half guilty of the loss she deplored, ap- 
pears to the common eye once more to 
have made an end of the family and its 
hopes. All was over for the Bonapartes, 
people said, in the first shock of that 
pain; and though we are far from agree- 
ing in such an opinion, it is at least clear 
that this strange family has reached, 
again, one of the periodical crises in its 
career, out of which it appears all but im- 
possible that it should ever rise. When 
we think that it is not yet a century since 
it was founded, the history of the race 
seems scarcely credible; for though its 
years of exile and downfall have far ex- 
ceeded those of its glory, it is no longer a 
family of upstarts, but one fully recog- 
nized by the proudest European royalties 
as an actual dynasty, and a member of 
their mysterious sect —a result which is 
more extraordinary than either empire. 
Though the French nobles have held 
themselves aloof, and refused the coun- 
tenance of the Faubourg to ces gens-/a, 
kings have not been so exclusive. The 
young prince imperial, though with no 

ingdom, and in all eyes save those of his 
own party the most doubtful hopes, has 
been buried with as much state as if he 
had been the legal heir of a unanimous 
country. Ambassadors from all the 
crowned heads in Europe followed his 
coffin; his pall was borne by princes; all 
the members of that caste which is the 
least easy to move, and the most impos- 
sible to convince, expressed grief, and 
put on mourning for the death of this 
hapless lad, in whose veins ran none of 
their royal blood, not even on his mother’s 
side. The heir of the Bonapartes appar- 
ently wanted nothing more, tremendous 
as were the exertions of the first great 
Bonaparte to secure something more, at 
the least a princess mother, for his suc- 
cessors. The boy’s grandmother was no 
more than a French lady of the Jetite 
noblesse —the daughter of the woman 
whom the first Napoleon discarded for his 
archduchess —his mother a Spaniard of 
good but not royal lineage. He was all 
Bonaparte, and nothing more. Neverthe- 
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less he was recognized as one of their own 
class by all the European monarchs. A 
more remarkable verdict has seldom been 
procured from a class so little open to 
logic, and so unimpressionable. The 
Cromwells passed away without an effort 
even to elude oblivion, and such a poor 
little shooting-star as a Rienzi had scarce- 
ly time to glimmer ere it was gone; but 
the Bonapartes have made themselves 
into a dynasty. Even those who believe 
the race to be finally ended will scarcely 
deny this remarkable fact. Sir Walter 
Scott, they say, thought less of all his 
noble works than of founding a Scotch 
lairdship for his descendants after him, in 
which he failed. But his great contem- 
porary succeeded in his similar ambition. 
His conquests are lost, but his family has 
remained. Perhaps that imperious p a 
if he could now inform us of his senti- 
ments, might lament, like Macbeth, the 
irony of these stern Fates who 


Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope, 


while looking on, a solemn bystander, to 
see the recognition of his heir in the full- 
est and most sympathetic sense, when 
that heir was done with all human hopes 
and honors; but still there can be little 
doubt that Napoleon’s acute and _ pene- 
trating eye would see with satisfaction 
that this recognition has been made. 

It may be said, no doubt, that the man- 
ner in which that hapless but heroic boy 
met his death had much to do with the 
honors paid him; and it may even be 
supposed that a certain sigh of satisfac- 
tion in having done with a family which 
has been the cause of so much disturbance 
gave consolation to the sympathetic grief 
of the thrones and dominations and pow- 
ers who presented themselves by their 
representatives at the funeral of the prince 
imperial. This, however, is a seconda 
matter so far as the race is concerned, 
which in its own consciousness is by no 
means done with. When the empress 
has been added in her turn (and few with 
better reason) to the roll of those women 
in history, those queens of sorrow and 
misfortune as much as of beauty and 
fame, whose presence throws over the 
gravest chapters of national life a certain 
enhancement of poetry —and when her 

. son is as far from us as his predecessor, 
the more hapless, less distinguished Na- 
— who perished of obscurity, as this 

appier boy did of over-hardihood, — the 
effect will still remain, to the benefit prob- 
ably of those for whom neither empress 





nor prince had much love. The romance 
of the family has apparently ended with 
this last pure Bonaparte, the descendant 
of Hortense Beauharnais and Eugénie de 
Montijo, whom all the world has recog- 
nized as imperial, though he had not a 
drop of royal blood in his veins; but the 
family has not ended with the romance. 
And it is only now, when the representa- 
tive of the Napoleons, the legal inheritor 
of the purple which the first Bonaparte 
fashioned and dyed for himself, is also— 
unbeloved and unhonored as he may be 
—a prince in the more ordinary sense of 
the word, an actual member of the royal 
caste both by descent and alliance, that 
we can fully realize what the astute 
founder of the family proposed and fore- 
saw. Napoleon has indeed had a greater 
triumph than he intended. Up to this 
time the foundation of his house has been 
himself alone ; and his arbitrary interfer- 
ence with the marriages of his brothers, 
and the cruel abandonment of his own 
true wife, have proved as unnecessary as 
they were odious. There never was a 
stranger or more striking example of what, 
for want of a better name, we call poetical 
justice, and at the same time of the tre- 
mendous irony of events, than that which 
made the descendants of the injured 
Josephine the heirs of Napoleon’s empire, 
setting aside his own barbarous contriv- 
ance to force from fate a royal family of 
his own with that contempt of human 
plans which is so conspicuous in history. 
It is only now, however, when this chap- 
ter is ended, that we can begin to judge 
what advantages the race is likely to reap 
from the royal alliances upon which he 
insisted ; and it is curiously appropriate 
that the moment when the attention of 
those who are specially interested in the 
fortunes of France has been turned upon 
the son of Jerome Bonaparte, should be 
the very moment when, by the death of 
Jerome’s American wife, a private chap- 
ter * of the family history should be un- 
folded to the world. 

We are compelled to add, however, that 
though the story of Elizabeth Patterson 
irresistibly directs our thoughts to the race 
with which she allied herself, and attracts 
our imagination at the outset by the very 
unusual spectacle of a dynasty in the very 
throes of birth, yet it is less the Bona- 
partes than the Elizabeth Patterson who 
fixes our amused curiosity as we go on. 
There is something whimsically suitable, 


* The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By 
Eugene Didier. Sampson Low & Co, 
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no doubt, in the contact of the American 
with this mushroom royalty, embodying 
in its own brief story, in the very shortest 
term of years, all the ups and downs of a 
royal race — scarcely developed into full 
andeur as a reigning family before it 
falls into a half-comic imitation of an ex- 
iled court with all its conspiracies and 
excitements, in itself a somewhat tawdry 
spectacle. The creation and downfall of 
a royal family, which in the duller Old 
World was a matter of centuries, would 
not strike with any surprise the daughter 
of the new, though its history was all 
epitomized into some twenty years or so. 
And indeed, when we look back, it is quite 
astonishing how excellent an imitation, — 
an imitation, too, with several original 
features of its own, for neither the 
Stuarts nor the Bourbons ever had such 
an addition to their dignity as was pro- 
cured by the grim old eagle caged and 
sickening at St. Helena, —of a real old 
royal race in exile could be got up at the 
shortest notice by those clever Corsicans 
in the old Borghese palace, where Princess 
Pauline flattered and disappointed all her 
retainers, and Madame Mére kept the 
family together. The comic elements in 
it— which were at the same time tragic- 
comic— never struck the commonplace 
but high-spirited, self-willed, and ambi- 
tious woman, who, with her son’s interest 
in her mind and an enormous sense of 
flattered self-importance in her heart, and 
proud consciousness of belonging to “ the 
family,” obeyed the call to Rome with as 
much awe and elation as if it had been to 
the presence of a Most Sacred Majesty. 
But we must not thus jump into the 
very centre of Madame Bonaparte’s his- 
tory, which is worth beginning a¢ the be- 
inning. Her long, and in her own opin- 
ion often triumphant, struggle with life 
and its difficulties, lasted through the 
whole of this varied and eventful century, 
and she died but the other day, having 
seen the fullest retribution, had she de- 
sired it, worked out upon her enemy. 
But Elizabeth Patterson did not desire 
it; nor was the downfall of the race which 
had injured yet elevated her, at all a sat- 
isfaction to her mind. She was wronged, 
no doubt, but she preferred her wrong to 
a more mediocre and less splendid right, 
and was better content to be the repudi- 
ated wife of a Bonaparte prince, little real 
as his princedom might be, to more legiti- 
mate and homely happiness. The stor 
of her long life—of the conflict wit 
“the family,” which she kept up with 
unfailing spirit but no bitterness, and 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXVIII. 1451 


of her anxious and determined pursuit of 
pleasure, society, and distinction, with 
cheapness —is told not very skilfully in 
this little volume ; but the gleams of self- 
revelation that break out through her let- 
ters make it more interesting than many 
a better production. We ) bom rarely 
met with a more distinct or more character- 
istic personage; but if any one expects 
to find in the American beauty an injured 
and pensive heroine, wounded in her best 
affections, and maintaining a noble strug- 
gle for the vindication of her honor and 
her child’s legitimacy, it will be well that 
he dismiss this idea at once from his 
mind. Madame Bonaparte had no doubt 
various stings in her life, like the most 
of us —chief of which was her son’s de- 
termined resistance of all projects to 
marry him, as his mother thought, suita- 
bly, and to establish him with the impor- 
tance befitting what she considered 
his rank and position in Europe; but 
her connection with the Bonapartes was 
not the misfortune but the glory of her 
existence. And while we read, we con- 
fess that our previously warm sense of 
Napoleon’s arbitrary poe | lawless tyranny 
in severing Jerome and his young wife 
blows off altogether in the contemplation 
of a state of affairs entirely unheroic, in 
which there are neither hearts to break 
nor honor to be wounded. The perfectly 
wide-awake young Yankee, counting ex- 
actly the cost of her ambition, and accept- 
ing its penalties with a philosophy which 
would be fine were not its objects of the 
most vulgar and petty description ; and 
the prosaic and shabby adventurer, who 
parts company with her on exactly the 
same principles, call for none of our sym- 
pathies. The mixture of mean and vul- 
gar unreality in all the bigness and glit- 
ter of the empire is always present, turn- 
ing even enthusiasm into cynicism; but 
in this case indignant virtue has no stand- 
ing-ground, for the victims are much more 
“shoddy ” than the tyrant. 

At the same time, we do not know 
where a revelation more strange, more 
pitiable, more laughable, has been given 
to the world. We are sometimes doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether we are reading a real 
woman’s very genuine letters, bearing 
post-marks, or the inscriptions necessary 
to communications conveyed as she pre- 
ferred, to save postage and risk, “by 
private hand;” or whether it is Thack- 
eray’s old Baroness Beatrix, or more 
recent still, an Irene Macgillicuddy in 





a who is the author of these remarka- 
le productions. There is a great deal 
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of both these heroines in this great Eliza- 
beth, but with the difference, in respect 
to the first at least, that the American 
lady is strictly correct in all her words 
and ways, and never had any touch of 
adventure or even flirtation to record. 
We do not gather that she had any dis- 
like to admiration, or even adulation; 
but naturally she would not recount her 
experiences in this kind to the staid and 
somewhat severe old gentleman over the 
water, who signs himself “Yours sin- 
cerely,” and whom she addresses as 
“Dear Sir.’ There was no sentiment 
lost between the two; but though he dis- 
approved of her, there is an evident re- 
semblance between the father and daugh- 
ter. The prudence of the long-headed 
commercial politician who buys up fire- 
arms and ammunition as soon as he per- 
ceives the signs of coming war, and sells 
the means of resistance to his adopted 
country at a good profit, is admirably re- 
flected in the calculations of the daugh- 
ter, who frankly owns the marriage in 
which most women would have felt their 
hopes and happiness to be sacrificed, to 
be the best that she could have desired. 
“It would have been perhaps a blessing,” 
she says, in one remarkable letter, “if I 
could have vegetated as the wife of some 
respectable man in business; but you 
know that nature never intended me for 
obscurity, and that with my disposition 
and character I am best as Iam.” Had 
it so happened that the author of the 
“ Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy” 
had delayed the publication of that de- 
lightful revelation of transatlantic habits 
and feelings till after the appearance of 
this bit of real history, no one would have 
doubted that he had drawn his inspiration, 
in part at least, from a type so remarka- 
ble. The resemblance, however, only 
proves the extreme truth of the later pic- 
ture. This wonderful American woman 
is evidently one of the roots of the race 
from which Irene Macgillicuddy sprang. 
But she is more #aive, more outspoken 
in perfect decorum and propriety, than 
even that flower of New York society, and 
utters herself with a kind of composed 
pomp of good sense and invulnerable 
correctness which is infinitely more tell- 
ing than fiction, feeling herself to have 
reached not only a position afforded to 
few women of her nation, but a height of 
experience and knowledge of the world 
which make her exposition of her senti- 
ments a duty. 

Elizabeth Patterson was born in 1785, 
and is said to have had from her child- 


hood the promise of “ extraordinary beau- 
ty, wit, and fascination of manners.” 
At eighteen, when young Jerome Bona- 
parte, the brother of the first consul of 
France, landed in Baltimore, she was the 
leading beauty of the place, and instantly 
attracted the new-comer. They were en- 
gaged within a few weeks, though Jerome 
was under age, and his marriage was con- 
sequently illegal in France, as being with- 
out the consent of his mother, his only 
surviving parent. Mr. Patterson, a wary 
and sensible man of business, opposed 
the match strenuously, but was at length 
compelled to give in, the young lady de- 
claring that she would “rather be the 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte for an hour, 
than the wife of any other man for life.” 
Parental control was useless in face of 
such determination; but all the precau- 
tions that could be thought of were em- 
ployed in the marriage contract, in which, 
after all kinds of pledges and engage- 
ments of everlasting fidelity, the cautious 
American added a condition in case the 
marriage should be annulled after all. 
Thus it is clear that the consequences 
were foreseen from the beginning. It 
was the time of short waists and the won- 
derful gored skirts of our grandmothers ; 
and “all the clothes-worn by the bride 
might have been put in my pocket,” a 
spectator says. ‘Her dress was of mus- 
lin, richly embroidered, of extremely fine 
texture. Beneath her dress she wore but 
a single garment.” The young Baltimore 
belle, slim and straight in her scanty 
gown, with but one garment underneath, 
conscious of such a dazzling, triumphant 
lot as no American woman had ever 
chanced upon before, with visions of 
courts and splendors unknown, and a 
whole continent at her feet, beamed upon 
the world at the side of the young French- 
man, and felt herself every inch a prin- 
cess. Neither then nor at any subsequent 
time is the reader called upon to be sorry 
for her. If she did not get entirely what 
she wanted, she yet gained a position 
which she considered worth a great many 
sacrifices. Years after her divorce and 
downfall, she upbraids her father with his 
want of pride in her. “ I am surprised,” she 
cries, “that you do not see the advantages 
of - position compared with that of the 
daughters of the other people in Balti- 
more.” The opposition of the French 
first consul, his warning addressed to all 
the French and Dutch seaports not to 
permit her disembarkation — all added 
to her self-complacency. The young wife, 





however, after a gay year in America, 
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during which she had the gratification of 
exhibiting herse]f and her young Altesse 
to her compatriots, in glory superior to 
any that American girl had ever won be- 
fore, had a hard enough struggle to un- 
dergo in the second year of her married 
life. The young pair came to Europe in 
one of Mr. Patterson’s ships, but were 
met at Lisbon by Napoleon’s interdict. 
Jerome Bonaparte landed, no doubt with 
a fluttering heart, to meet his dreaded 
elder brother, and arrange matters, if 
possible, for his wife’s reception, while 
she was left behind in the ship. “An 
ambassador from Napoleon waited upon 
her, and asked what he could do for JA/Zss 
Patterson; to whom she replied, ‘ Tell 
your master that Madame Bonaparte is 
ambitious, and demands her rights as a 
member of the royal family.” From 
Lisbon the indomitable young woman 
went to Amsterdam, where she was or- 
dered out of the Texel as soon as she 
arrived, and not permitted even to ap- 
proach the town or to hold any communi- 
cation with its inhabitants. Thus rejected 
from all the Continental shores, she came 
at last to England, where the victim of 
Napoleon’s cruelty was, of course, a hero- 
ine. “So great was the desire of the 
crowd to see this now celebrated woman, 
that Mr. Pitt sent a military escort to 
keep off the multitude that had assembled 
to watch her disembark.” 

Her son was born six or seven weeks 
after her arrival; and the position of this 
solitary girl of twenty bearing her child 
in a foreign country, unsustained by the 
presence of either husband or kindred, is 
about as forlorn as can be conceived. 
But she does not seem to make any com- 
plaint; nor indeed, when the separation 
proved final and Jerome consented to a 
divorce, does it ever seem that her cour- 
age or self-confidence failed her. “She 
herself,”-says her biographer, “soon ac- 
cepted the result as inevitable. She was 
too thorough a woman of the world to be 
deceived by the honeyed words which 
Jerome addressed to her after their sep- 
aration at Lisbon. Rochefoucauld had 
made her cynical.” Rochefoucald has 
had a great many sins laid upon him; 
but of all his supposed offences, the least 
likely, we should think, is that of having 
steeled a young wife of the ordinary fem- 
inine mould to “accept as inevitable” the 
desertion of her husband, and make up 
her mind coolly to the total severance of 
adivorce. But Elizabeth Patterson had 
not been blinded by any of the delusions 
of love, and her romance was of a kind 


totally different from the ordinary ro- 
mance of girlhood. “Her ambition had 
led her to contract what seemed to her 
the most splendid matrimonial alliance 
ever made by an American woman.” 
And though it had not been the dazzling 
success she. hoped, there was still appar- 
ently enough in her exceptional position 
to keep up her courage and her spirits. 
A woman who had been the object of the 
great Napoleon’s personal opposition, 
whom the pope had refuséd to divorce, 
and (even) whose husband had married a 
princess of a reigning house, found 
enough in these modes of distinction to 
keep up the elation and self-consequence 
with which her first (apparently) splendid 
outset had filled her. 

Nevertheless, she had no doubt a suffi- 
ciently bitter interval to pass when, after. 
the birth of her child, she returned to 
America. The allusions in her after 
letters to her native country as a place in 
which she had never been appreciated, 
and which she regarded with positive 
loathing, give some indication of the 
character of those silent years. The con- 
temporaries over whom he had triumphed 
would have been angelic indeed had they 
not made her downfall apparent to her; 
but except the allusions to which we have 
referred, the biography is reticent, and 
gives no record of the state of mind or 
life of the fallen princess. However, at 
the earliest moment possible —as soon 
as Napoleon’s final downfall had opened 
the Continent — we find her starting for 
those longed-for fields of conquest, those 
courts and societies of the Old World 
which every American woman of spirit 
seems to feel her fittest sphere. As earl 
as August 1815 we find her in England, 
having first prudently procured on her 
own part an American divorce from the 
husband who had divorced her several 
years previously, but who, it was feared, 
might remember, after his brother’s down- 
fall that his American wife had money, 
or the prospect of money. Thus freed, 
but still calling herself Madame Bona- 
parte, and clinging to the “rank” which 
she believed herself to have derived from 
this connection, the lady invaded Europe 
with ideas not very clearly expressed, but 
to all appearances tending towards a new 
matrimonial alliance, and all that fairy- 
land of hope which society seems to hold 
out to the inexperienced. To judge from 
the indignant self-defence of her letters, 
her departure must have been opposed by 
her friends, or at least by society in Balti- 





more, envious and angry at her probable 
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advancement. The following letter ad- 
dressed to her father shows at once the 
sorrows of the past and the hopes that 
now filled- her bosom : — 


As to leaving America without the consent 
of my friends, it appears to me that if indeed 
I have friends there, they would have wished 
me to come toa country where I am cherished, 
visited, respected, and admired. It appears 
to me that if I have friends in America, their 
friendship might have been shown in some 
more agreeable mode than finding fault with 
me for being miserable in a country where I 
never was appreciated, and where I never can 
be contented. It appears to me natural, too, 
that if I have friends in America — which I 
have, I reluctantly confess, sometimes doubted 
—that their pride might be gratified in hear- 
ing that I am in the first society in Europe, 
and that, too, for my personal merits; for 
without vanity I may say so, since I have 
neither rank, fortune, nor friends of my own 
willing to assist or protect me. I acknowledge 
that the standing I possess in this country is 
highly flattering, and that it is not surprising I 
should prefer people of rank and distinction 
who are willing to notice me... . My mis- 
fortune and the declining state of my health 
have excited more interest here than in my 
own country, and have been a passport to the 
favor of the great. My talents and manners 
are likely to preserve their good opinion. ... 

Your own pride [she adds] must be inter- 
ested in having me the object of public esteem, 
and your interest is to have me placed in an 
elevated situation. As to the opinions of old 
Mr. Gilmor and other very respectable and 
worthy persons, that I ought to be in Balti- 
more, they only tell you so because they know 
that their daughters might come here and 
never be known. Besides, they are envious of 
your fortune and my situation. Look how 
they run after the poorest sprigs of nobility, 
and then you will know what they think of my 
standing in Europe. I am surprised you do 
not see the advantage of my position com- 
pared with that of the daughters of the other 
people in Baltimore, and that you permit the 
chattering of envious people to influence you. 
. . - If people do not approbate my conduct 
in America, what is the reason they paid me 
so much attention? Ask George what I was 
in New York. What other American woman 
was ever attended to as I have been there? 
Who ever had better offers? I never. would 
marry without rank, or God knows I might 
have got money enough by marriage. They 
are afraid of your supporting me in a rank, 
and of your sending my child where he will be 
in one, which all their government stock, in- 
surance stock, and real property could never 
put them. Let them come and try which is of 
the most consequence, they or me! 


From this burst of self-assertion, Ma- 
dame Bonaparte descends to entreat her 


that she is to have a share of his wealth. 
“The reputation of your fortune would 
be a great advantage to me abroad, and I 
am sure you cannot object to my having 
the honor of it, provided you keep the 
substance,” she says; and adds with ad- 
mirable frankness, “In Europe, a hand- 
some woman who is likely to have a for- 
tune will marry well; but if it gets about 
that her parents are dissatisfied with her, 
they will think she will get nothing by 
them; and if she had the beauty of Venus 
and the talents of Minerva, no one will 
marry her. People here,” she adds, with 
the most solemn seriousness, “are not 
such fools as to marry poor beauties, 
however much they may admire them.” 
On the other hand, “‘ The term o/d, which 
isso often. repeated in America, is com- 
pletely banished from the polite vocab- 
ulary. Women of forty, even fifty, are 
more cherished and as advantageous] 

married as chits of sixteen.” The beauti- 
ful Elizabeth was by this time thirty, in 
the fullest bloom of her charms; but, no 
doubt, had already begun to be pushed 
off the scene by these forward “ chits ” 
of American precocity. In the mean 
time, while thus whetting her blade and 
preparing all her arms for conquest, she 
poy reassures her father’s mind as to 
her own determined propriety of behav- 
ior. ‘There is no danger,” she says, “ of 
my committing a single imprudent action 
—circumspect conduct can only procure 
the distinction for which I sighed durin 

ten years.” Upon this point she moral- 
izes in the most pompous commonplaces, 
yet with a consciousness of her own at- 
tractions which is irresistible, and all the 
serious elation of expectant triumph. 
“The situation of a young and beautiful 
woman has ever been one of peril,” she 
says. “Detraction accompanies praise, 
and the advantages of loveliness are 
dearly purchased by the pains which envy 
inflicts. The favorites of nature are, in- 
deed, seldom those of fortune. But since 
we possess not the power of organizing 
ourselves, wisdom consists in pursuing 
the course our talents and ambition point 
out to us.” Thus it was on no roving 
pursuit of pleasure, but with the most 
serious intentions, that the beautiful 
American set out on her adventures in 
the Old World. She came to England 
first, where she declares she had “a kind 
and flattering reception from the most 
fashionable and elevated ranks in society,” 
but made apparently no serious success: 
Then she went to France, where, her 





father at least to allow it to be supposed 


biographer says, “her success was great- 
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er than that ever before enjoyed there by 
any American woman. Her sufferings 
had made her a heroine, and her grace 
and beauty now made her a social queen.” 
She was invitéd to the court of Louis 
XVIII., but declined the invitation with 
inimitable mock dignity— being, as it 
were, a princess r the fallen empire. 
But “the leading men of the time sought 
her acquaintance.” Madame de Staél 
praised her beauty, Talleyrand her wit, 
and even the Duke of Wellington ad- 
mired this American invader. 

All these triumphs, however, seem to 
have stopped short of the end she sought; 
and notwithstanding her protestations of 
her preference for Europe, she returned 
to America next year. “There is but 
one single chance of securing tranquillity 
for the future years which I may have to 
live —that is, to remain in Europe,” she 
writes to her father in February 1816. 
“I can never be satisfied in America. 
It has always been my misfortune to be 
unfitted for the modes of existence there ; 
nor can I return to them without a sacri- 
fice of all I value onearth.... I form 
no plans; I try to hope that some unex- 
pected happiness may continue me where 
alone I attach value to existence.” It is 
very clear, from the unbounded admira- 
tion and not ungenerous envy with which 
she contemplates and sectieds at a later 
period her sister-in-law’s union with the 
old Marquis Wellesley, what kind of hap- 
piness she was looking for: but appar- 
ently it did not come; or else stern old 
Mr. Patterson in Baltimore was too 
strong for even the high spirit and impe- 
rious will of his daughter: anyhow, a 
month or two after this very decided ex- 
pression of her opinions we find her back 
in America, where once more there en- 
sues a silent interval of three years. 
What she was doing or thinking, during 
that period, her biographer does not 
know or does not care to tell — perhaps 
nothing more than fretting against those 
“modes of existence” for which she felt 
herself unfitted. At all events, when she 
returns to Europe at the end of this 
silence her attitude is changed. Whether 
this is because of a change in her own 
mind, or the advances which were made 
to her by members of “the family,” it is 
evident that our conquering beauty had 
put aside all undignified desires for that 
“unexpected happiness” which had once 
been the end of her hopes, and had now 
accepted the 7vé/e which, if not so brilliant 
as a marriage with a penniless marquis of 
sixty-five, that highest hope (according to 


her enthusiastic description) of American 
loveliness and wealth, was at least capti- 
vating to the imagination —the ré/e of a 
kind of widowed princess, — not so im- 
posing, indeed, as the princess Pauline 
Borghese in the matter of rank, yet on 
such a footing of equality with that sister 
beauty as superior virtue and the senti- 
mental grace of misfortune might give. 
We must add, however, that she shows 
the greatest sense in all her arrangements 
as reported by herself about her son, who 
accompanies her, and whose education 
she declares to be her first care. ‘“ My 
opinion is,” she says, speaking of the 
overtures made to her by, Pauline, “as 
his education is the only certain fortune 
which I calculate upon for him, that he 
should remain ignorant of the expecta- 
tions which are held out to him, and on 
which I think there is no reliance to be 
placed, until he has acquired sufficient in- 
struction to enable him to pursue some 
useful and honorable occupation in life.” 
But characteristically having made this 
wise resolution for her. son, Madame 
Bonaparte resolves to accept the prin- 
cess’s invitation for herself, and make ac- 
quaintance with the family which has 
treated her so badly, yet by means of 
which she has gained so much distinction. 
She has never, she declares, “felt the 
least resentment toward any individual of 
that family, who certainly injured me, but 
not from motives which would offend me. 
I was sacrificed to political considera- 
tions, not to the gratification of bad feel- 
ings— and under the pressure of insup- 
portable disappointment became not 
unjust.” 

It is not difficult to understand how, to 
the Baltimore merchant’s daughter, the 
fact of being “sacrificed to political 
considerations ” and imperial necessities 
was a wonderful salve to her wounds; and 
her intercourse with her pseudo-royal 
connections is conducted with a diplo- 
matic skill worthy of even loftier circles. 
Thus, when she writes to her august if not 
too respectable sister-in-law, Jerome 
Bonaparte’s divorced wife signs herself 
Elizabeth Patterson with politic humility. 
Perhaps at an early period her pride 
would not have stooped to such an ac- 
ceptance of her evil fate; but she is too 
deeply impressed by the dignity of be- 
longing to the imperial family to stand 
upon her pride in her first introduction to 
them. Henceforward her letters are full 
of these personages, and the hopes and 
fears to which their cordialities of prom- 





ise, but lack of performance, give rise. 
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It is not, however, until considerably 
more than a year after their first over- 
tures reach her that she finally sets out, 
taking ‘her son with her. “Bo” is by 
this time sixteen, and the constant sub- 
ject of her letters —his education, his 
interests, and the future which he must 
be trained to work out for himself, being 
continually on her lips. He himself, on 
his side, adds a little to our knowledge of 
the much more entertaining personage 
whom he accompanies. ‘ Mamma,” the 
little Jerome writes from Geneva, “ goes 
out nearly every night to a party or a ball. 
She says she looks full ten years younger 
than she is, and if she had not so large a 
son she could pass for twenty-five years 
old. She has a dancing-master, and takes 
regularly three lessons a week, and has 
done so for the last six months, —is 
every day astonished at the progress she 
makes, and is fully determined to dance 
next winter. She constantly regrets that 
she had not danced at Paris.” The in- 
tense seriousness of frivolity which 
makes the lady “constantly regret” this 
failure in her previous campaign is de- 
lightful. Who knows what results might 
have followed had she danced at Paris? 
But in the mean time that chapter is 
over; and though she means to dance 
next winter, for the moment all her 
thoughts are bent upon Bo’s advance- 
ment. 

It is amusing to trace the difference in 
his mother’s language in respect to Bo 
before this visit and after. It is not that 
she. ceases the care of his education, 
which previously had appeared to her by 
far the most important element in his 
fate, but that her impression of her son’s 
importance and higher position increases 
with every letter she writes. ‘“ The child 
has nothing to rely upon but his own 
merit. The child’s only prospect of for- 
tune is in his own capacity and exertions,” 
she says, before the Roman experiences. 
“The only certain fortune parents can 
give their posterity is some lucrative and 
respectable profession, such as the law.” 
But after the introduction to “his fam- 
ily,” and the counsels and friendship of 
Pauline and Madame Mére, Bo’s mother 
begins to feel that “‘a profession would be 
rather unsuitable to Bo’s circumstances. 
His position,” she says, “is more difficult 
than that of any other young person, be- 
cause it is more conspicuous —and peo- 

le expect more sense and better conduct 
rom him than are exacted from the mid- 
dle classes.” “He has rank in Europe 


which places him in the best and highest 
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society ;” though she adds, with serious 
superiority, ‘it is very possible he would 
have been more happy with less dignity 
of rank.” Her letters are full of similar 
expressions, evidently written in perfect 
ood faith, and the most genuine belief 
in the greatness of the race to which her 
child, and likewise she herself, had the 
surpassing honor to belong. In the mean 
time his aunt and grandmother in Rome 
invented the most admirable way of pro- 
viding for Bo, without any expenditure on 
their own part. They decided that the 
thing to do was to marry him to his cousin 
Charlotte, the daughter of Joseph Bona- 
parte, then residing in America under the 
title of Comte de Survilliers, and the 
only moneyed person in the family. The 
manner in which this proposition was 
received was extremely characteristic. 
“ Bo,” writes his mother, “feels the propri- 
ety of doing what I please on the subject of 
the marriage, and has no foolish ideas of 
disposing of himself in the way young peo- 
ple do in America.” ‘I hope it may take 
place,” says Bo himself, with the serious- 
ness, yet indifference, of seventeen; “for 
then I would return immediately to Amer- 
ica to pass the rest of my life among my 
relatives and friends.” In the mean time 
the boy made the best possible impres- 
sion upon all his family in Rome, who 
were very kind to him and his mother. 
“ They have all been very kind,” the latter 
writes. “The princess has presented me 
with an elegant ball-dress, a pink satin 
cloak, and a bonnet. She has new-dressed 
Bo even to his flannel jacket, and has 
promised to allow him two thousand 
francs, or four hundred dollars, annually, 
to dress himself till he marries, when the 
pension will cease, and she will give him 
a capital of forty thousand francs, or eight 
thousand dollars.” What all these prom- 
ises came to we have some difficulty in 
making out. Prince Jerome, the K. of 
W., as Madame Bonaparte calls him with 
a natural pride mingled with the least lit- 
tle suspicion of spitefulness, certainl 
makes the young man an allowance, whic 
his mother speaks of receiving, though 
she adds that she never calculated upon 
it; and Pauline left him something in her 
will. But the grand project was the mar- 
riage, which was at once to assure the 
young man’s fortune. On this point his 
mother has very strong opinions. “I 
shall esteem myself fortunate in being 
able to dispose of my son according to 
my views,” she writes, “instead of his 
choosing before his judgment is matured, 
and probably encumbering himself for 
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life with a poor wife and clamorous off- 
spring. Marriage ought never to be en- 
tered into for any other purpose than 
comfort, and there is none without conse- 
quence and fortune.” “There is no know- 
ing how marriage will turn out,” she says 
later, with a curious twist of the usual 
alarms on the subject. “Women may 
treat husbands ill, leave them, die before 
them; but if a good provision be made 
for the husband, there is nothing lost by 
risking a marriage.” “I will never con- 
sent,” she adds, on this occasion, “to his 
marrying any one but a person of great 
wealth. He knows I can only recognize a 
marriage of ambition and interest, and 
that his name and rank require it.” But 
at the same time, a cold chill of presenti- 
ment seems to have breathed through the 
soul of this admirable mother. She has 
a mortal terror of love, and all the vaga- 
ries caused by it. “I beg,-my dear sir,” 
she cries, addressing her father, “that 
you will advise Bo, and discourage all 
that tendency to romance and absurd fall- 
ing in love which has been the ruin of 
your own family.” Afterwards, when this 
project of marriage is over, and the boy is 
peacefully pursuing his studies at Har- 
vard, his mother’s apprehensions on this 
score again find vent. “ Marriage,” she 
says, “offers no such comforts as to in- 
duce rational beings to give up their 
independence without some return of ad- 
vantage. I am at times not happy on the 
subject of his falling in love, recollecting 
the extreme folly and great simplicity of 
the people he sees, who, without giving a 
single thought to prudence or the future, 
marry some poor young woman from the 
caprice of the moment, and consign them- 
selves to her insipid society, and the tor- 
ment of bringing up a family of children. 
I hope you, my dear sir, will inculcate to 
him the — and absurdity of such mar- 
riages,. which are unknown beyond the 
New World.” 

As it turned out eventually, these anx- 
ious forebodings were fully justified. Je- 
rome Bonaparte was not like his mother. 
He seems to have been a serious, well- 
disposed American, desirous of living a 
peaceable life among the people whose 
government and laws and customs he de- 
clares he prefers to all others ; and though 
he consented with sober-minded docility 
to the first marriage projected for him, 
and did his best to please his relations 
and make himself agreeable to them, his 
heart was never with these foreign folk. 
“TI am excessively tired of the way of liv- 
ing at my father’s,” he wrote to his grand- 





father in America, while living with the 
“ K, of W.” in full enjoyment of his posi- 
tion as a Bonaparte. ‘My father does 
not see much company at present; but 
during much the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours the whole of his family is as- 
sembled together in the parlor, principally 
for the purpose of killing time. No one 
about the house does anything, and I find 
it impossible to read or study... . I 
spend but very little money —as little as 
I possibly can; but I feel that I am liv- 
ing in a style to which I am not entitled, 
and to which, not being able to support it, 
I do not wish to become accustomed, 
more especially as it would totally unfit me 
for living in America. . . . I was always 
aware,” he adds, “that America was the 
only country for me.” These were the 
ideas in the mind of the plain and straight- 
forward young man when his mother was 
planning marriages for him, and enumer- 
ating the advantages of his rank, and con- 
gratulating him and herself on the certain 
access to good society which his name 
itself was enough to secure him. Jerome 
had been wisely sent to Harvard on his 
first return to Iesesien when the plan of 
the marriage failed, and all his ideas were 
shaped, accordingly, upon American mod- 
els. Soon after his final return to Balti- 
more, the catastrophe which his mother 
had all along feared came to pass; he fell 
in love, and with all expedition married a 
young lady not of any royal or noble 
stock, but a merchant’s daughter in the 
town which he regarded as home. When 
his mother heard this news, which had 
even been confided to various branches 
of “ the family ” before it was made known 
to herself, her grief and indignation were 
unbounded; and the reader will for the 
first time sympathize a little with her dis- 
appointed ambition and wounded feelings. 
Her letters on this occasion, though full 
of petty pride and the falsest conceptions 
of the advantages of so-called “ rank,” are 
so real and consistent with the woman, 
that the rage and vexation in them move 
us to a certain pity for her, though the 
pity is mingled with amusement. There 
were many secondary aggravations too, 
which added to her humiliation. Her 
father, who had made the marriage, was 
glad thus to secure the young man’s con- 
tinuance near him, and not sorry, prob- 
ably, to prove to his extravagant and 
haughty Betsy the superior wisdom of 
his own position; while, on the other 
hand, “the family ” received the intima- 
tion of a union which, while it pleased the 
young man, settled his position and quiet- 
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ly dismissed him to the sober rank of a 
Mr. Patterson, as relieving them of a 
claimant whom they had no desire to be 
unkind to, but did not know how to deal 
with. All these additional mortifications 
were in the mind of the exasperated 
mother as she wrote her angry acquies- 
cence, with a great deal of grotesque and 
vulgar nonsense about her rank, but some 
real justification for her disappointment. 
The following letter will show this curious 
mixture of insane pride and genuine feel- 
ing — a combination such as fiction dare 
not attempt. Indeed the picture alto- 
gether is tar too highly colored for .any- 
thing but fact and actual life. 

I had endeavored to instil into him from the 
hour of his birth the opinion that he was much 
too high in birth and connection ever to marry 
an American woman. I hated and loathed a 
residence in Baltimore so much, that when I 
thought I was to spend my life there I tried 
to sum my courage up to the point of com- 
mitting suicide. My cowardice — and only my 
cowardice —prevented me from exchanging 
Baltimore for the grave. No consideration 
could have induced me to marry any one there 
after having married the brother of an em- 
peror; and I believe that to this proud feeling 
I owe much of the respect and consideration 
shown me both in America and England. 
After having married a person of the high 
rank I did, it became impossible for me ever 
t> bend my spirit to marry any one who had 
been my equal before my marriage; and it 
became impossible for me ever to be con- 
tented in a country where there was no nobil- 
ity, and where the society is unsuitable in 
every respect to my tastes. The people, I 
believe, thought with me that neither nature 
nor circumstances fitted me for residing in 
Baltimore. At least I judge so from the pro- 
found respect and homage they have ever 
shown me ; and I believe they perfectly agreed 
with me that both my son and myself would 
be in our proper sphere in Europe. I tried to 
give my son all my ideas and tastes, and in the 
first weeks after hearing that he meant to 
marry an American woman I was in despair. 
. . « I have considered now that it is unreason- 
able to expect him to place his happiness in 
the only things which can make me happy. 
(My happiness can never be separated from 
rank and Europe.) He has neither my pride, 
my ambition, nor my love of good company ; 
therefore I no longer oppose his marriage. 
If he can be satisfied with living in such a 
place as Baltimore —and he is the best judge 
of this—I have nothing more to urge against 
it. I feel that I have no right to make an- 
other person adopt my standard of happiness. 
I would rather die than marry any one in Bal- 
timore ; but if my son does not feel as I do on 
this subject, of course he is quite at liberty to 
act as he thinks best. 


The reader will perceive how easily this 





fervent letter might have been made into 
a dignified act of that renunciation which 
is so familiar to parents — the often bitter 
sacrifice of their own view of what is best 
to the foolish (they fear), and in any case 
exasperating, preference of their son for 
his own absurd youthful opinions ; but we 
fear that even sympathy will wince at the 
statement’ of the foundations, “ rank and 
living in Europe,” upon which the indig- 
nant mother’s happiness is built. It is 
the very sublime of that /ordolatry which 
is said to be so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. We can do a good 
deal in that way in this country, but we 
doubt if such a cu/¢ was ever put into 
words so fervid before. The concentra- 
tion of insane vanity, self-consequence, 
and ignorance in an intense but narrow 
and commonplace soul, could not have a 
more remarkable expression. It rises 
into a kind of lyrical outburst of sub- 
limated vulgarity; and in the strength of 
this vehement feeling, paltry as it is, the 
enraged woman towers over the respect- 
able humdrum relations, who, after all, 
had stolen a march upon her. Mr. Jer- 
ome Patterson or Bonaparte was a much 
more estimable person than his mother, 
and actuated really by much finer senti- 
ments ; but her grand contemptuous tol- 
erance for the man upon whom she has 
no right to impose her high standard 
of happiness, no doubt made him wince. 
“T cannot give him my ambition and 
pride,” she says in another letter, evi- 
dently without a doubt in her mind that 
these were the finest things she could 
have given him; “and as it is unreason- 
able to expect him to be made happy b 

the only things which render life at all 
supportable to me, rank and living in 
Europe, I have no right to oppose his 
living in the way he likes best.” “ I never 
could have degraded myself,” she cries 
again, with tears of rage and disappoint- 
ment in her voice, “by marriage with 
people who, after I had married a prince, 
became my inferiors.” Her grammar 
may be feeble, but her meaning is clear, 
and these lofty sentiments raise her to 
the height of passion. What a wonderful 
spectacle is human folly! The discarded 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte, poor little 
monarch mangué, the K. of W., reckless 
spendthrift, whom she despises, and 
whose other wife had so long made Eliza- 
beth Patterson’s claims impossible, would 
seem to have small enough claim to the 
rank she adored. But at least she could 
persuade herself not only that she was a 
Bonaparte, but that the Bonapartes were 
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real princes, with rank to confer at plea- 
sure. The fervor of her faith would al- 
most make it respectable, were it a little 
less absurd. As it is, it remains the most 
curious specimen of credulity and vanity 
and crazy self-importance which we have 
ever encountered; and considering the 
folly of which human nature is capable, 
this is saying a good deal. 

The marriage of her son was the high- 
est tragic climax in Madame Bonaparte’s 
life. Evidently it was the only one of her 
troubles which really went to her heart, 
or discomposed her admirable confidence 
in herself and her good fortune. Jerome’s 
establishment in life had been the subject 
of her most anxious thoughts and plans, 
and there is no telling what fictitious ele- 
vation the poor woman dreamed of for 
her son. Perhaps she thought that he 
too might have been a K. of W., or at 
least become an Altesse and ornament of 
courts. Nothing can be more funny than 
her apparent sense of some kind of odd 
relationship existing between herself and 
the Wiirtemberg princes, who sought her 
out, to her pretended surprise, in Geneva, 
and who were the relations of her suc- 
cessor in Jerome Bonaparte’s affections. 
No doubt the pretty American, with her 
high-flown notions of rank, amused these 
august personages. Various notabilities 
still more worth reckoning than the Prince 
of Wiirtemberg seemed to have aided in 
fooling her. Talleyrand, or so at least 
M. Didier says, said of her, “ 1f she were 
a queen, how gracefully she would reign!” 
while no less a person than Gortschakoff 
made the foolish remark that, “had she 
been near the throne, the allies would 
have had more difficulty in overthrowing 
Napoleon.” “It has been happily said,” 
repeats Elizabeth’s biographer, “that 
Elizabeth Patterson would have been a 
suitable match for the great Napoleon 
instead of the weak Jerome. Her wit, 
beauty, and ambition would have helped 
him to rise; while her prudence, common 
sense, and practical wisdom would have 
taught him when to stop in his dazzling 
career.” Gortschakoff’s pretty speech 
was no doubt a malicieux compliment 
addressed to a pretty woman capable of 
swallowing the coarsest manufacture in 
that kind. But the solemnity of the rep- 
etition adds a broader ridicule still. The 
hard yet high-flown woman, with her nar- 
row mind and self-absorbed imagination, 
was always commonplace to the depth of 
her being, and had not a fibre in her akin 
to greatness even of the most mingled 
kind. But no doubt it was grimly amus- 





ing to such of the real actors in the Eu- 
ropean drama as happened to encounter 
this mock heroine posturing with a flutter 
of —— delight before the footlights, 
to feed her sense of importance and flat- 
ter her to the top of her bent. 

Jerome’s marriage, ‘however, changed, 
though perhaps not to the extent she 
threatened, her entire life. She had an- 
nounced, in the letter above quoted, that 
she would leave her fortune to her son, 
and had given, as was her wont, a pom- 
pous little disquisition on the wickedness 
of leaving money out of the family; but 
at the same time she had stated her de- 
termination no longer to economize as she 
had been in the habit of doing. “I shall 
in future,” she says, “spend four thou- 
sand dollars a year,” — which does not, 
after all, seem a very alarming sum; and 
she sent for her furniture and all her ef- 
fects, with the view, apparently, of a final 
settlement in Europe. “It is my inten- 
tion in future to live up to my income, 
and to make as. good an appearance as I 
can in the world,” she repeats. She was 
still only forty, and had by no means re- 
linquished the enjoyments of society, so 
that her resolution was comprehensible 
enough; but she announces it with great 
bitterness, and without any of the satis- 
faction that might be supposed to attend 
a step so natural. Even the pleasure of 
abandoning the “miserable economy I 
was obliged to practise,” was nothing to 
her in comparison with her son’s deser- 
tion of her standard; and perhaps the 
poor woman was aware that expenditure 
was no pleasure to her, and that to pun- 
ish her son she would have to get over 
her own inclinations likewise. As to 
what her means were, we are left very 
much in the dark. She had at one time 
a pension from the emperor, but that 
must have ended with his downfall; and 
she had, for some time at least, an allow- 
ance from Jerome Bonaparte for their 
son: but it does not appear what she had 
from her father, from whom she never 
seems to ask anything, but only, in her 
first beginning in Europe, the aid of 
the “reputation of his fortune,” which 
she believed would be of use to her, 
though, “alas! the substance is not 
mine.” Mr. Patterson indeed, in his will, 
took especial pains to point out the rea- 
sons why he did not leave “ my daughter 
Betsy” the same fortune as his other 
children. As it happened, however, the 
houses which he did bequeath to her, 
turned out of sufficient value to neutral- 
ize the intended punishment. But at the 
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time of her son’s marriage, the reader 
does not easily make out what is the “ for- 
tune” which she engages to leave to him. 
She “ owes it solely to her own economy,” 
she says; and she complains of being 
obliged to live in “the meanest, most 
comfortless manner,” and to have been 
put to “beggarly shifts,” in order to 
amass it; and this is all we know on the 
subject. But however it was obtained, 
we hear a great deal of this fortune. She 
writes about her will and the bequests 
she has made with a quaver ‘of wounded 
feeling, which once more makes us sorry 
for the poor woman, who, after all, and 
amid all her ambition, had: been an anx- 
ious and careful mother. “I leave to my 
son my property of every kind,” she says, 
“with the exception of the portraits which 
A. Smith and Joseph have in charge. 
These portraits he, of course, will not re- 
_ I have expressly, therefore, left all 
ikenesses of myself to persons who are 
likely to value them. By a codicil to my 
will I have desired that the trifling things, 
such as my inkstand and the little orna- 
ments of small value which I have worn, 
should be distributed to persons who had 
shown me some kindness; but all the 
money, and everything of value above 
twenty dollars, to my aural or most 
unnatural heir.” These sentiments on 
the part of the disappointed mother are 
in strong contrast with the effusive delight 
of all the Bonaparte kindred, who now, 
no doubt, thought young Jerome well got 
rid of and settled down, to molest them 
no more. The congratulations of father 
and uncles must have been additional gall 
and wormwood to the mother, who in her 
way was more long-sighted than her son, 
and saw what their friendly felicitations 
meant —the delight of disencumbering 
themselves from a claimant with whom 
they did not know what to do. 

After this, Madame Bonaparte re- 
mained for several years alone, going 
from one Continental town to another — 
now in Florence, now in Geneva. It is 
evident that she did what she could to 
carry out her threat, and to sever herself 
from her family; and if fine company 
could have consoled her, she seems to 
have had enough of that: but her letters 
are no longer so interesting as when she 
had her son to regulate and find fault 
with. Now and then she bursts forth 


into a great piece of news, such as that: 


of the marriage of her brother’s widow 
to the Marquis Wellesley, before referred 
to. “She has made the greatest match 
that any woman ever made,” she cries 





with enthusiasm; “and I suppose, now, 
that people will see that Mrs. Caton was 
right in starving herself to keep her 
daughters in Europe.” This theme sets 
her on fire with sympathetic eloquence. 
She cannot speak enough of “ Mary’s 

eat good fortune,” though the marquis 
is sixty-six, very infirm, penniless, and 
over head and ears in debt —a pleasant 
description. “She certainly has had 
great luck; and Mrs. Caton may with 
truth congratulate herself upon the judg- 
mens and patience she displayed in send- 
ing her daughters to Europe, and keepin 
them abroad till worthy advantages of- 
fered.” This peculiar American inclina- 
tion towards “rank” has a certain sim- 
plicity about it, like all the movements of 
the mind in an as yet undeveloped soci- 
ety. It is laughable, and it carries out 
with singular correctness one of the easi- 
est of conventional beliefs; but at the 
same time there is, no doubt, something 
a little less vulgar than it seems in a faith 
which is held with such fanaticism. It 
is, like all enthusiasm for the unknown, 
full of exaggeration, and half excusable 
from the ignorance which gave fictitious 
charms to the dazzling prize. How was 
an American girl, or even maturer widow, 
to know what mysterious virtue might not 
lie in the coronet of amarchioness? The 
earnestness with which this crown of so- 
cial glory was sought, was perhaps not 
unmingled with that yearning after an 
ideal which justifies any pursuit, even 
that of a title. 

There is not, however, much to be 
gleaned out of the later letters of the now 
solitary woman. She picked up now a 
Russian princess, now a French blue- 
stocking, and continued her round of 
pleasures, though the appetite for them 
was beginning to languish. She directs 
her father at one time to give special at- 
tention to the investment of her money, 
as “my health is perfect, and I have the 
prospect of a very long life;” but at an- 
other time confesses to a friend that she 
is dying of ennui, and does not know how 
a person of her age can be amused — 
which is a pitiful confession. “I doze 
away existence,” she says. “I am too 
old to coquet [szc], and without this stim- 
ulant I die with exxuz. The princess 
tries to keep me up to the toil of dressing 
by telling me that I ama beauty. I am 
tired of life and tired of having lived. 
Do try to get mea string of white topazes. 
It is a bore to grow old.” “Do not 
shilly-shally about these white topazes,” 
she adds, describing with zest “a mag- 
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nificent ornament for my head,” which the 


said stones are wanted to complete. Al-' 


together she presents to us the not unfa- 
miliar apparition of that semi-young, semi- 
fashionable personage who is to be met 
with at all the baths and balls of Conti- 
nental Europe, tawdry and weary, but 
never failing in the old treadmill routine 
of so-called pleasure — the woman who is 
said “to know everybody,” and has the 
air both to herself and others of frequent- 
ing “the best society,” but. who has 
neither friends nor object in life. At 
last, however, she finds it too much for 
her, or some natural longing towards 
home and family wakes in her mind, for 
at the end of a few years we find her 
returning to that America of which she 
had always expressed so hearty a hatred. 
She went carrying an entire wardrobe 
with her “to last her as long as she 
lived;” but apparently her biographer’s 
means of knowing her private history 
stops when he has no longer her letters 
to draw upon. Though she was now in 
her fiftieth year, he informs us she was 
“still so beautiful that one who had re- 
ceived nothing from her but unkindness, 
and who saw es now for the first time, 
declared her to be the most lovely creat- 
ure she had ever beheld.” She remained 
in Baltimore for six years, then came 
back again to Europe with her son to 
claim a legacy which Cardinal Fesch had 
left him. But the world had changed 
from that brighter sphere to which Eliza- 
beth Patterson had come a quarter of a 
century before, in the might of irresistible 
beauty and all-reaching hope. She writes 
sadly enough to Lady Morgan, who had 
been her friend and occasional correspon- 
dent for years : — 


You will be less surprised to know of my 
arrival in Europe than I am to find myselt 
here. I never supposed that I had preserved 
sufficient energy or moral courage to put into 
effect my inclination to absent myself from the 
républigue par excellence. A residence for a 
few months in the Z¢ats Unis would cure the 
most ferocious republican of the mania of 
republics. 

I have been two months in France, a period 
of time which has passed very dully. I have 
found few of those persons whom I knew 
and saw habitually five years ago. Death, 
time, and absence have left me scarcely an 
acquaintance in Paris. If our friends do not 
die, their sentiments change towards us so 
much that really I know not which is most 
distressing, —to hear that they are gone to 
the other world, or that they Bos forgotten 
us in this vale of tears, and have become 
Strangers to us... . I have myself grown fat, 





old, and dull — all good reasons for people not 
to think me an intelligent hearer or listener. 
They mistake, however ; I have really the tal- 
ent to appreciate the high powers of all others 
without being able to contribute much to the 
liveliness of conversation myself. 


Poor old disappointed, downfallen 
pseudo-princess! She stayed only a few 
months in France, and so far as appears, 
never returned again to that country of 
her hopes and mortifications. Some 
years after Napoleon III. acquired the 
empire, her son, “ M. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more,” came to Paris, and was received 
with great kindness by the emperor, who, 
it appears, would willingly have accorded 
him his just place as a member of the 
imperial family but for the protests of old 
King Jerome and of Prince Napoleon, 
whose present position as head of the 
Bonapartes might have been seriously 
interfered with had the sensible American 
recovered his rights as the eldest son of 
his father. He was, however, réintégré 
dans la qualité de Francais, and offered 
adukedom. But as this was on condition 
of giving up his claim, he refused the bait, 
as no doubt his mother would have done, 
notwithstanding her admiration of rank. 
She had long before refused the title of 
princess and a residence in Westphalia 
with a really charming outburst of wit 
and feeling, bidding her faithless husband 
remember that his kingdom was not big 
enough for two queens. The second em- 
pire, however, though it brought no real 
advantage, at least was consolatory to the 
pride of the mother and son, and espe- 
cially of the woman, whose faith in her 
rank was thus justified by the unhoped- 
for re-elevation of the extraordinary fam- 
ily to which it had so long been her pride 
and boast to belong, and which had, as 
she believed, made her superior to all her 
native surroundings. 

But the time of triumph was over. She 
left America no more. By this time, 
probably the position she held in her na- 
tive town, as one of the wonders of a past 

eneration, was sufficient to content her, 
orgotten as she had found herself by the 
far-distant and more illustrious world for 
which she had so long sighed. After all, 
those brilliant episodes of European life, 
bought by many a struggle, occupied but 
a small part of her existence, and were 
divided from each other by long intervals 
of silent “ vegetation ” in America. And 
Baltimore was perhaps less distasteful to 
her after sixty than before. ‘She lived 
in a quiet boarding-house,” her biographer 
informs us. “Her time was employed in 
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recalling the brilliant events of her Euro- 
pean career, and in obtaining safe invest- 
ments for the savings of her large in- 
come.” In this last stage of existence 
she seems to have become a garrulous 
yet caustic old woman, merciless in sar- 
casm and boundless in reminiscence, — 
now showing to her visitors the pink sat- 
in cloak of the Palazzo Borghese, the gift 
of Pauline Bonaparte — now trudging into 
the city, alert and penetrating, to collect 
her dividends and look after her securi- 
ties. Wherever she went she carried 
with her “a carpet-bag containing valua- 
bles.” Her old finery — her relics of the 
past — encumbered her rooms; and her 
old beauty was still dear to her. She is 
said to have asked somebody just returned 
from Europe whether he “had not heard 
of her beauty on the Continent?” — and 
she took a not unnatural pleasure in her 
own portrait, and in recalling the con- 
uests of the past. And now that the 
license of age had emancipated her from 
all restraint, her speech was as sharp as 
it was ready. She had very little confi- 
dence in men, but liked women when they 
came up to her standard, “ which was very 
seldom,” M. Didier says; but this is an 
unusual trait in the character of an ad- 
venturess, who generally prefers men, and 
publishes her preference boldly. When 
somebody indiscreetly asked her how old 
she was, she replied sharply, “ Nine hun- 
dred and ninety years, ninety-nine days, 
and nine minutes.” Evidently she was 
not a safe person to stare and wonder at. 
Her grandsons, however — the sons of 
Jerome, who died before her— found a 
soft place in this worldly, self-occupied 
old heart. Her desire that one of them 
should appear, on going to France, “as 
befitted his birth, as the grandson of a 
king,” even relaxed her purse-strings, and 
made her liberal; and she left her great 
fortune to be divided between these two 
young men, who, had her bold and un- 
wearied struggle for their “ rights ” been 
successful, would now have occupied the 
strangely anomalous position of heads 
of the Bonaparte dynasty, and pretenders 
to the imperial crown —if that bauble 
is ever to see daylight again. The Mes- 
sieurs Bonaparte of Baltimore (though we 
believe they no longer bear that designa- 
tion) may congratulate themselves upon 
the failure of their beautiful and daring 
ancestress to establish her claim, just as 
it might be. 

Madame Bonaparte died in the spring 
of this year, 1879, one of the last sur- 
vivors, if not the very last, of the Napo- 





leonic : ge, with all its strange chances, 
its sudden rises and downfalls. The his- 
tory of the time is one big and somewhat 
vulgar romance, dazzling, yet at the same 
time often disgusting, the calm spectator, 
who can see how the tinsel eked out the 
gold, and “swore,” as the French say, 
with the richer material. The life of 
Elizabeth Patterson is something like a 
reflection of this tawdry, yet not alto- 
gether unreal, glory. It was indeed, no 
doubt, enough to turn any girl’s head to 
find herself on the very verge of the im- 
perial dais, amidst all the gilding and the 
glitter; and the romance of her position 
might have been touching had not her 
pride and hopes been so entirely prosaic 
and petty. Her wild visions of “rank,” 
and the preposterous importance she at- 
taches to her position, are like a carica- 
ture of the pretensions of “the family” 
itself. But whereas the claims of the 
family have been, by the extraordinary 
course of events, and by-a luck more ex- 
traordinary still, more or less granted by 
European royalties, hers have never at- 
tained that justification, and consequently 


‘remain preposterous and absurd as ever. 


Those who would see how a narrow and 
commonplace mind can exist in the most 
romantic circumstances, and feel the ele- 
vation, and to a certain extent the inspira- 
tion, of such circumstances, without ever 
being in the smallest degree elevated or 
enlarged by contact with the extraordi- 
nary, will do well to read.this curious 
book. It is badly done, and incomplete, 
but yet full of interest. The heroine of 
the story might have stepped out of 
Thackeray’s imagination, like Minerva 
from Jupiter. No other hand is worthy 
of her. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


In my second paper I rather indicated, 
than fully explained, in what ef I think 
it possible to save the study of English 


history from that plague of party spirit . 


which now afflicts it to such a degree as 
almost to annihilate its practical influ- 
ence. This question is seldom discussed, 
and yet the immense importance of it 
must be felt by every practical teacher of 
history. Especially must it be felt by one 
who, like myself, connects in the closest 
manner history and politics. Others may 
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find ways of evading the difficulty, as we 
often sé¢e it evaded. For how many there 
are who pass their lives in the study of 
history without ever drawing or wishing 
to draw from it any political lessons! 
They regard it simply as a mine of de- 
lightful and curious information about 
famous events and persons, and the study 
of it as one of the most intellectual of 
pastimes, feeding the imagination and 
enlarging the mental range. They can 
therefore easily avoid the thorny parts of 
the study. They are not obliged to arrive 
at a definite conclusion about every con- 
troversy or take a side in every party- 
conflict, but can enjoy the excitement of 
the struggle, and take a quiet pleasure in 
detecting the weaknesses and admiring 
the good qualities of both parties, as 
Walter Scott showed us the way to do in 
his historical novels. This is quite possi- 
ble so long as history is regarded merely 
as a branch of belles-lettres, or, in educa- 
tion, merely as a means of nourishing the 
imagination and providing a stock of use- 
ful information. But it ceases to be pos- 
sible when we transfer history from the 
ornamental to the practical studies, from 
the literary to the scientific side of educa- 
tion. And it is especially impossible 
when the particular science with which 
we try to connect it is not anthropology, 
under which head few of the questions 
debated among parties would fall to be 
discussed, but a political science or sci- 
ence of governments, to which almost all 
those questions necessarily belong. 

It is only by throwing a direct light 
upon the questions which interest us 
most — and these are necessarily also the 
questions which divide us most — that his- 
tory can become powerfully influential in 
education. It cannot be influential in the 
highest degree except as the key to poli- 
tics, and it cannot be such a key if it de- 
clines to deal with the questions in which, 
as politicians, we take the greatest inter- 
est. Above all things it must not fear to 
draw the true moral from the past of our 
own country, and therefore it cannot 
decline to judge between the contend- 
ing parties. Tt cannot regard Cava- 
lier and Roundhead, Whig and Tory, 
Pittite and Foxite with equal tolerance, 
but is bound to answer the question by 
which party in each case the true interest 
of England. was best understood. By do- 
ing this with full impartial investigation 
it will make the past history of England 
a guide for its future policy, and therefore 
a source of solid instruction for the poli- 
tician. If it declines to do this, it will 








leave English history in the condition 
in which it found it, that is, a confused 
legend, infinitely curious and amusing, 
but of no practical use, because capable 
of the most opposite interpretations. 

Here then arises the difficulty. In 
order actually to learn our politics from 
English history must we not come to the 
study without political opinions? And it 
will not do merely to pretend to do this, as 
has so often been done both in religion and 
politics, when writers professing to seek 
instruction in history, have really only 
sought there for confirmation of their 
prejudices. And yet.how can the student 
of politics, any more than the student of 
religion, be expected to show the quiet, 
impartial candor of the student of other 
subjects, or to be completely indifferent 
what results emerge from his investiga- 
tions, provided oly the investigation is 
accurately conducted. If he is at all ad- 
vanced in life he is: likely to have com- 
mitted himself publicly to some political 
creed ; if he is young his family are com- 
mitted, and his teachers are unwilling to 
disturb the belief in which he has been 
educated. Thus as soon as we treat his- 
tory seriously, and connect it with sci- 
ence rather than with belles-lettres, we 
are met with the same difficulty that en- 
counters us in theology. If it is serious 
at all, then it is too serious. If anythin 
can be proved by it, then dangerous an 
inconvenient things can be proved by it. 
And meanwhile, in order to study it in 
this spirit you must be content to give u 
all political earnestness, to suspend all 
activity in public life until you have ob- 
tained your results. Are we prepared to 
make ourselves political quietists, to re- 
nounce that eager personal interest in the 
details of public questions which has 
hitherto distinguished this nation and 
been envied by other nations, from some 
fatal notion that our common-sense judg- 
ments are not scientific enough to be 
trustworthy? Are we ready to sacrifice 
our healthy — energy and zeal in 
the pursuit of scientific exactness ? 

To this question I might give one very 
simple aa direct answer, which has in- 
deed already been given by others. We 
really ought to be somewhat more quiet- 
istic than we are, to have less faith in the 
blind zeal which on all questions has a 
violent opinion ready, and thinks it can- 
not go far wrong under the guidance of 
honest intentions and unselfish views. 
Honest intentions will not supply the 
place of accurate knowledge. It is wholly 
a mistake to suppose that the vague, hasty 
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impressions of honest men on large ques- 
tions are pretty sure to be right in the 
main, and will only err in unimportant 
details. The errors and confusion into 
which well-intentioned men fall by apply- 
ing to great public affairs their loose pri- 
vate notions of wisdom and justice, are 
not small, but enormous. If, indeed, 
there were no choice between forming 
such inadequate judgments and forming 
no judgments at all, we might tolerate the 
greatest errors rather than damp their 
zeal. But as we start from the possibility 
of instituting a system of political educa- 
tion, that is, from the possibility of en- 
abling ordinary men to form a sound 
judgment in politics, we must assert the 
necessity of the same quietism in politics, 
that men practise in rite other subject 
that they take up seriously. Men must 
take time and thought; they must pre- 
pare and qualify themselves before enter- 
ing upon political action. Zeal without 
knowledge is as dangerous here as in 
other departments. It may be morally 
better to be zealous in politics even on 
the wrong side than to be indifferent 
about them, and yet the effect of such 
zeal may easily be worse than the effect 
ofindifference. Blind, turbulent zeal may 
be a good commencement, because it may 
put off its blind turbulence with better 
instruction, but it is not a good symptom 
when it lasts long or becomes chronic. 
And our party-heats, of which so many 
are proud, as if they proved political en- 
ergy, last too long. They show too little 
disposition to give place to a calmer form 
of energy. They are too much like those 
religious fervors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, under the reign of which each con- 
tending zealot prided himself chiefly on 
his own unteachableness, so that on one 
occasion, as I remember, Oliver Cromwell 
himself, in reasoning with Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, was provoked to the em- 
shotle exclamation, “I beseech you in 
the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken /” 

But apart from this general considera- 
tion, another answer may be given to the 
question how impartiality in history may 
be made consistent with political earnest- 
ness, an answer which was _ indicated 
slightly in the second paper. I shall try to 
show that those party differences of which 
we make so much, as though they were 
radical and fundamental, as though they 
resembled the eternal hostility of good 
and evil, and like that extended through 
all past time, are not really so serious, 
and that when they are looked at through 








a calmer medium than the atmosphere of 
controversy, they dwindle and appear 
narrowly limited in time as well as dimin- 
ished in importance. I do not affect to 
slight their value in practical politics, or 
to propose a better system for carrying 
on parliamentary government. I only 
submit that they need not be allowed to 
hamper our studies, that we are not to 
confound political factions with philo- 
sophical schools, or to suppose that be- 
cause they struggle with such ardor and 
carry on their strife so long, therefore 
they represent very great or profound 
principles. What we observe in religious 
parties may easily be true also of political 
ones, viz., that there is no correspondence 
at all between the heat of the contro- 
versy and the importance of the question 
discussed. And when once we admit this 
possibility it will strike us that, consid- 
ering the strong temptation either side in 
politics must feel to dignify its cause b 

inscribing the grandest possible princi- 
ples on its banner, it would not be won- 
derful if an altogether delusive theory of 
parties had sprung up, giving dignity to 
quarrels really insignificant, and an imagi- 
nary unity to the desultory, disconnected 
Parliamentary controversies of successive 
generations. It is certainly a current 
opinion among us that our party war, 
which has been handed down through so 
many generations, is always substantially 
the same, though the particular questions 
discussed may differ, and even the names 
of the parties may alter. We think that 
Conservatives and Liberals might just as 
well be called Tories-and Whigs, being 
certainly at issue on the same questions, 
and it scarcely occurs to us to imagine 
that even while the names continued the 
same the questions at issue might change 
repeatedly, and the Tories or Whigs of 
one time have really no resemblance to 
those of another. It is because we think 
thus that we find ourselves hampered both 
in studying and teaching our history. 
And yet, if we will consider it, this cur- 
rent opinion is‘ only a theory, nay, a 
theory not by any means easy to verify. 
If it should be actually an illusion, if the 
appearances which support it should have 
been artificially contrived to gratify the 
vanity of the parties themselves, to feed 
their enthusiasm and so hold them to- 
gether, then though after making the dis- 
covery we should feel for a time that 
English history had become more con- 
fused, more difficult to understand than 
before, yet we should also feel that it had 
been thrown open for study, that the 
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conscience clause might immediately be 
repealed, and that a general political 
education was made possible. 

I referred to the extravagant doctrine 
taught by Lord Stanhope, that between 
Queen Anne and William IV. the Whigs 
and Tories had actually exchanged their 
opinions, and I remarked that the facts 
he adduces are none the less interesting 
in themselves because they will not sup- 
port such an incredible conclusion. I 
select one of them, which seems to me 
particularly well calculated to throw doubt 
on the current doctrine of the continuity 
of parties. The Tories of the present 
century have been in the main, whether 
for good or for evil, the war party of the 
country. Whether it has been from 
regard for the country’s honor, as they 
would say, or from aggressiveness, as 
their opponents would say, this has been 
the character of the party since the be- 
ginning ofthe Revolutionary War. Now 
nothing can be more certain than that 
they had precisely the opposite character, 
and were pre-eminently the party of peace 
during the period between the English 
Revolution and the American War. The 
favorite charge against them in those 
days was that they made ignominious 
treaties of peace, just as in these days 
they are charged with making unneces- 
sary wars.. Compare the two great 
periods of war with France which are so 
remarkably parallel to each other, that be- 
tween 1688 and 1713, and that between 
1793 and 1815. William III. and Marl- 
borough correspond closely in the one 
period to Wiliiam Pitt and Wellington in 
the other. The one is the steadfast 
statesman of the time of adverse fortune, 
the pilot that weathered the storm; the 
other is the victorious general of the 
season of final triumph. Now in both 
periods there was a pertinacious — 
which opposed these leaders, whic 
preached peace and struggled hard to 
draw the country out of her foreign com- 
plications. As in the later period this 
peace party was the Whigs, in the earlier 
it was the Tories. 

In the later period the efforts of this 
peace party were unsuccessful. The war 
was fought out to the end, and Welling- 
ton’s course of victory was not inter- 
rupted. It was otherwise in the time 
when the Tories were the peacemakers. 
They were far more successful. They 
succeeded in arresting the triumphant 
career of Marlborough. They broke up 
the Grand Alliance, they rescued France, 
and they made the Treaty of Utrecht. I 








am not now concerned with the merits of 
that treaty. It used to be spoken of ‘as 
one of the great blots upon our history, 
though Macaulay, perhaps feeling how 
closely parallel had been the conduct of 
the Whigs in the later war to that of the 
party that made the Treaty of Utrecht, 
declares that on the main question in- 
volved in it the Tories were in the right 
and the Whigs in the wrong. Whether 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, the treaty 
is a signal proof that the Tories of that 
time were principally distinguished from 
the Whigs by their devotion to peace 
and their aversion to a grand and enter- 
prising foreign policy. 

Nor was this the mere effect of a pass- 
ing grudge or of malice against the great 
general who had left them for the Whigs. 
For it happened that half a century later 
they had another opportunity of showing 
their fidelity to the principle of avoiding 
military complications on the Continent 
—that principle which, as the sturdy old 
Tory Johnson tells us, “has been held by 
all those who at any time have understood 
the true interest of England.” They had 
then been excluded from political power 
for two whole reigns, and during the time 
of their exclusion the Whig Walpole had 
gained, as I think, undeserved credit for 
having first drawn England into the paths 
of peace, when in fact he had only adopted 
the principles of the Treaty of Utrecht. 
At the moment when George III. came 
to the throne the days of Marlborough 
seemed to have returned. The elder Pitt 
was in his glory, and France was again 
sinking under the blows of her old rival. 
The minister had not forgotten the.sud- 
den reverse which overtook Marlborough 
in the moment of his triumph. He was 
heard to say that he at least would never 
be responsible for another treaty of 
Utrecht. And he kept his word, for he 
retired in time. But he could not save 
the country from another treaty of 
Utrecht. e broke loose from our alli- 
ance with Frederick of Prussia not less 
abruptly than half a century before we 
had abandoned the Dutch and the emper- 
or. And how was this? It was because 
this was the moment of the return of the 
Tories to public life, and they lost no 
time in asserting their favorite principle. 
They tried to introduce into the young 
king’s first speech the phrase “a bloody 
and expensive war.” 

Here — is an example of the shift- 
ing nature of party principles which al- 
most justifies Lord Stanhope in exclaim- 
ing, the Whigs have become Tories and 
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the Tories Whigs. Is it possible then 
that in those days the Tories were like 
our modern industrialists who are terrified 
at the waste of wealth which war involves, 
or that they were a humanitarian party 
shocked at its horrors? No! on further 
inquiry we find indeed that they were just 
as far from modern Liberalism as from 
the opinions of those who at this day are 
called by their name, but on the other 
hand we are struck with the strangeness 
of their view and with its want of all re- 
lation to the politics of the present day. 
The old Tories had a horror of foreign 
wars because foreign wars demand a large 
standing army. And why did they object 
to a large standing army? Notso much 
because it costs money, not so much be- 
cause it withdraws the population from 
industry, as because it was supposed to 
be dangerous to liberty. The king sur- 
rounded by his paid troops seemed to 
them like one of the military tyrants of 
antiquity. They feared that sooner or 
later he would use his military force 
against the constitution. 

Now, of course, it is quite possible that 
a party may alter and even reverse its 
mere policy to suit the circumstances of 
a new time, and yet continue faithful to 
its old principles. But in this old-world 
doctrine of non-intervention what is there 
that reminds us even of the principles 
which, according to the current notion, 
constitute Toryism? For we expect to 
find the Tory on the side of authority 
against liberty, and less jealous at any 
rate than the Whigs of despotism. And 
yet in that age it was the Tory party that 
most anxiously guarded the country 
against those long wars which are favora- 
ble to the growth of an imperial author- 
ity. 

Let me now give another example of the 
difference between those old parties and 
the parties which during the present cen- 
tury have borne their names. Who does 
not know that the Whigs are the champi- 
ons of progress, of wise and temperate, but 
on that account, as they say, all the surer, 
progress? Thus Macaulay, when he re- 
plies with his usual triumphant vigor to 
_ that very doctrine of Lord Stanhope’s 

which we have been considering, takes 
for granted that this is and always has 
been the character of the party. The 
Whigs, he says, are no doubt not what 
they were in Queen Anne’s time; true, 
because they have advanced so much. 
And the Tories are now what the Whigs 
were then, because they too cannot help 
advancing in spite of themselves, and 





they have taken a century to overtake the 
Whigs. We see that this writer knows 
how to make not merely history but even 
the philosophy of history as wonderful as 
romance! But itseems that it has never 
occurred to him to doubt that the Whigs 
always were the party of progress. And 
now look back and turn over what. re- 
mains on record of the Whiggism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from the Exclusion Bill down to the 
French Revolution, and see how much 
you can find in it about progress. It 
would be rash to say that you will find 
nothing ; the idea of human society as a 
thing in the course of development, was 
in those days one which might be taken 
up here ond there by a speculative head, 
and there was nothing to prevent a Whig 
from adopting it. But what you will cer- 
tainly find is that in the main such an 
idea was then wholly foreign to the essen- 
tial creeds of both parties alike. The 
men of those days still lived in the old 
way of thinking. They looked back with 
reverence to the past; they were disposed 
to think themselves inferior to their an- 
cestors, and their great endeavor in poli- 
tics, as in other departments, was not to 
degenerate, not to let the stream carry 
them back. They did not, therefore, as- 
pire to create new institutions but were 
content to preserve ancient ones, and to 
save them from falling a prey to the 
usurpations of a tyrant. The efforts of 
the old Whigs were of this kind. Those 
liberties which they fought for so man- 
fully were ancient liberties. They ap- 
peaied to statutes so old that a modern 
lover of progress would almost feel that 
morally they must have lost their validity 
by lapse of time. Thus, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century they resisted 
Charles I. because he encroached on 
rights which had been guaranteed to Par- 
liament three centuries before, although 
it was not questioned that a usage in 
many respects different had grown up 
under the Tudors. We all think that 
they were right, and yet a modern be- 
liever in progress would hardly have 
rested the claims of Parliament on the 
same ground. He would have said much 
less ion ancient precedent, and insisted 
much more upon the actual mischievous- 
ness of the king’s encroachments; he 
would have taken pains to show that the 
higher prerogative of the Tudors was no 
longer necessary or endurable, and that 
the ancient rights of Parliament were not 
merely ancient but deserved on their own 
account to be revived. For a believer in 
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progress is disposed to think that what is 
quite ancient may probably be obsolete, 
and when he sees it superseded gradually 
by a different practice will be inclined to 
think that the new practice deserves the 
preference as being likely to be better 
adapted to the new time. What party 
would now present a petition of right to 
restore a state of things which had ex- 
isted under Elizabeth or James I. and had 
been allowed to fall into abeyance since? 
Yet such was the profound conservatism 
of the champions of liberty who resisted 
Charles I., and whom we often see de- 
scribed as the leaders of the party of 
progress ! 

And yet, as I said, in those intensely 
conservative times there were individu- 
als who had anticipated the modern idea 
of progress. There were some who 
looked forward rather than backward, 
some who have left words which remind 
us of the famous Saint Simonian dictum 
—that that golden age which the vain 
imagination of men has placed at an im- 
measurable distance in the past is really 
before us. Let usthink of some of these 
exceptional men. 

The first who will occur to our thoughts 
is Lord Baeon. His mind was indeed 
possessed with the idea of progress, so 
that. he has been aptly compared to a 
Moses, who looks from the mountain-top 
upon a Promised Land awaiting his peo- 
ple, which he is never himself to tread. 
It is no doubt from science that Bacon 
expects most, and yet in his political writ- 
ings the same eager imagination is to be 
traced. They exhibit precisely the tem- 
per so characteristic of modern Continen- 
tal reformers, that reckless precipitance 
which makes too light of difficulties, and, 
in order to introduce great improvements, 
treats the rights of individuals somewhat 
unceremoniously. Another of these ex- 
ceptional men was probably Strafford. 
What! you will say, the great enemy of 
liberty! Yes, but an enemy of liberty 
may easily be a friend of reform, only too 
easily, for authority is a much readier in- 
strument of reform than liberty. Look at 
the great despots of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; look at Frederick the Great and the 
emperor Joseph. Neither had any regard 
for liberty, and Joseph destroyed it where- 
ever it lingered in his dominions. Yet 
both were indefatigable reformers, both 
were possessed with the idea of progress. 


And it rather appears that Strafford ought 
to be classed with these, that the love of 
innovation which ruined him was a sin- 
cere, however injudicious, desire for im- 
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provement and reform. This at least is 
the judgment of the latest, the best, and 
hitherto almost the only impartial his- 
torian, of the period, Mr. Gardiner. Mr. 
Gardiner heartily disapproves of Straf- 
ford’s policy; he regards him as a mis- 
chievous statesman; but at the same time 
he insists that we must put him into the 
right class of mischievous statesmen, that 
is, among those who, like Joseph II., have 
trampled on liberty in their too precipi- 
tate zeal for reform. Here are his words: 
“At the bottom,” writes Mr. Gardiner, 
“his life’s work was contention, not so 
much for the royal authority as for the su- 
premacy of intellect. ... He stood for 
the king to bring order out of disorder, 
discipline out of anarchy. . . . Wisdom, 
simply because it was wise, was to bind 
folly and slothfulness to its car, and to 
compel them to bear it swiftly onward on 
its triumphant path. He could not stoop 
to the slow and irregular frogress which 
is all that can be expected when a nation 
guides its own course.” 

The third great progressist of those 
times, whose name will occur to us, is 
Milton. He, too, looks onward. He sees 
glorious things which are yet to be, and 
indulges in prophecy. He is confident 
that the future will excel the past, and 
that those who cannot get on without a 
precedent, and murmur that “it was never 

et seen in such a fashion,” will some day 
earn that Providence is inventive and 
does not choose always to repeat itself. 

Now of these three great progressists 
none, to be sure, was ever in his life- 
time called either Whig or Tory, for those 
names were first heard in English politics 
a year or two after the youngest of the 
three, Milton, had left the scene. But all 
of them were engaged in party conflicts 
which it is usual to regard as substantially 
the same as the conflict of Whigs and 
Tories. For in the fashionable view, the 
Roundheads and the followers of Eliot 
were virtually Whigs, the Cavaliers and 
followers of Strafford virtually Tories. 
This view regards without distinction the 
statesmen who represent the court as the 
Tories, and those who in Parliament op- 
pose the court as the Whigs of their time. 
Observe, then, that two out of our three 
progressists, Bacon and Strafford, would 
appear to have been not Whigs, but High 
Tories. Even the third, Milton, could 
not in the loosest classification be set 
down as a Whig. But even if he could, 
as no doubt the Whigs stood nearer to 
him than the Tories, still it would result 
that the doctrine of progress was in those 
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days in no way peculiar to either of the 
two parties, that it was exceptional on 
both sides, but not.at all more excep- 
tional on one side than the other. 

And as the Whigs of those times were 
not progressists in theory, neither were 
they so in practice. This has been often 
admitted by those historians who have be- 
lieved themselves to belong to their party. 
Certainly the two reigns of uninterrupted 
Whig government, those of George I. and 
George II.,do not stand out in our his- 
tory as a period of vigorous legislative re- 
form. It was a prosperous period, be- 
cause all great questions had been settled 
at the beginning of it, but politically it 
was a languid, inert period. When Wal- 
pole was humbly asked by the Dissenters 
when they might look forward to the re- 
removal of their disabilities, he replied, 
“ Never!” and when the same minister 
appeared as a financial reformer, his 
scheme of an excise was opposed not 
less vehemently by the Whigs than the 
Tories. And for this the Whigs are not 
to be censured any more than the Tories 
as if they had forgotten their principles in 
the security of office. They had forgotten 
no principles; so long as the Hanover 
settlement was safe, their consciences 
were at ease. To suppose that their name 
pledged them to a policy of continuous 
moderate reform is to associate with the 
name Whig notions which only became 
connected with it a century later. 

Now this is a fundamental point. If 
the modern Whigs are reformers, and 
the ancient Whigs were not, we may 
surely say that the two parties are fun- 
damentally different, and any resem- 
blances that can be shown between them 
must be of minor importance. Such re- 
semblances no doubt can be pointed out; 
they are inevitable from the way in which 
our parties are propagated from genera- 
tion to generation. For there is no solu- 
tion of continuity, but a gradual process 
of modification conducted with regard to 
conventional decorum. They continue to 
be led by the same families, and they do 
their best to make the same watchwords 
serve them. But in spite of all such ef- 
forts these outward resemblances do not 
amount to much. Superficially, it is evi- 
dent that parties are very unlike what 
they were. Our ancestors did not discuss 
reform bills; we do not quarrel over the 
dispensing power or the standing army. 
A substantial identity is all that can be — 
nay, all that usually is — claimed for them. 
The assumption commonly made is that 
there are such things as a Tory spirit and 





a Whig spirit, and that these are opposed 
to each other in the same way in every 
age. Now this is precisely what we find 
not to be the case. For that difference of 
spirit which we observe in the parties of 
the present day, namely, that the one looks 
forward and the other backward, that the 
one has faith in the future while the other 
seems afraid of it—this difference is not 
to be traced in the ancient parties, which 
seem both alike to cling to the past, and 
not to be familiar with the idea of prog- 
ress. 

As to the actual question which was 
agitated between those old parties, it was 
evidently wholly different from that which 
is in issue between the parties of the 
poe time — so different, that it is only 

y an unconscious mystification that any 
analogy can be established between them. 
I should myself go further, and say that 
the issue has been entirely changed sev- 
eral times in the course of our party 
history. I should distinguish between the 
controversy of our own time and that of 
the reign of George III. before the French 
Revolution; again between the contro- 
versy of George III.’s time and that of 
the original Whigs and Tories from the 
Exclusion Bill to the accession of the 
house of Hanover; and again I should con- 
sider the controversy between Charles’s 
Parliaments and the party of Strafford 
and Laud to be radically different from 
that between the original Whigs and To- 
ries. But to attempt to establish all this 
here would lead me too far. I will con- 
tent myself with setting in opposition the 
present controversy, dating from the Re- 
form Bill, and that of the original Whigs 
and Tories of the Revolution, which of 
all past party controversies we know 
best, because we have read of it in Ma- 
caulay. 

Our generation then has lived in the 
midst of a controversy which has turned 
entirely on the question of reform. A 
great war occupying us for twenty years, 
at the very time when a great industrial 
revolution was going on at home, had cre- 
ated a cry for reform which may be com- 
pared with that which preceded in France 
the Revolution of 1789. The burden of 
debt and taxation and the throes of social 
transformation calling out on the one side 
for legislative change; on the other side 
the example of the French Revolution 
making all such change seem dangerous 
in the extreme — here was a violent op- 
position of feeling which led to a long 
party controversy. “Is it safe to change 
ancient institutions?” this has been the 
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question. “Perfectly safe!”. some have 
answered; “we need not think twice 
about it!” “Safe if you do it cautiously 
and gradually,” say others. “Not safe, 
but yet in some cases inevitable,” says a 
third party. “Wholly unsafe, and not to 
be thought of,” says a fourth. Such is 
the debate we are all familiar with. 

Now those who have lived all their 
lives in the midst of this controversy may 
no doubt easily fancy that it is a standing 
controversy wherever there have been 
political parties, and that our ancestors 
discussed it as pertinaciously and as per- 
petually as we do. That this was so 
seems proved by the fact that we talked 
of Whigs and Tories then and that we 
talk of Whigs and Tories now. And if 
you come to the study of the Stuart period 
with this preconception strong on your 
mind you may continue for a long time 
under the dominion of it. You find the 
ancient Tories at times speaking of the 
divine right of kings, and this reminds 
rou of that sort of divine right of existing 
institutions which Conservatives seem 
sometimes to assert. On the other hand, 
the old Whigs discuss royal power in a 
rationalistic tone which resembles that of 
the modern reformer when he argues for 
the removal of an old institution on the 
ground that it has ceased to be useful. 
But as you grow familiar with that old 
debate, and with the way of thinking of 
those who conducted it, you begin to 
think it a solecism in history, a confusion 
of two different phases of political con- 
sciousness, to identify it with the modern 
debate between Conservatives and Re- 
formers. There was no question then of 
revising the institutions of the country, 
of putting each on its trial before the 
tribunal of reason. Both parties alike 
would have rejected such a thought with 
something like horror, for to both parties 
ancient institutions were almost equally 
sacred. Divine right might theoretically 
be maintained by Tory theorists and de- 
nied by their Whig opponents. But as 
in its strict form many Tories rejected it, 
so in a wider sense many -- perhaps most 
— Whigs practically accepted it. The 
Tory Bolingbroke ridicules it, and when 
at this day we denounce it, we commonly 
use the words of the Tory Pope, and 
speak of “the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong,” of “the enormous faith of 
many made for one.” On the other hand 
one may remark in Edmund Burke, that 
even in the days when he was the great 


light and philosopher of Whiggism, he | 





accepts the doctrine of divine right as it 
has been held by modern Conservatives. 
One may say that he believes in the 
divine right of the constitution, though 
not of the king. He denies the right of 
human reason to discuss fundamental 
political institutions. He thinks them di- 
vine in the same sense that the family is 
divine. And therefore without conscious- 
ly abandoning old Whiggism he founded 
modern Conservatism. “I know,” he 
said, “that there is an order which is 
made for me, and I am made for it. I 
might as well desire another wife and 
other children.” 

I fancy too that when we read our mod- 
ern notions into that old controversy we 
efface other highly characteristic notions 
which really influenced the men of that 
time. That theory of divine right which 
seems to us so superstitious, expressed, I 
take it, for many Tories a perfectly prac- 
tical and rational conviction. I confess I 
do not find the Tories of William and 
Anne’s time to have been the friends or 
tools of arbitrary power that Macaulay 
describes them. He seems to me to sup- 
press the positive side of their creed, 
which, nevertheless, was highly impor- 
tant. It was, I take it, in one word, op- 
position to military imperialism. I have 
already dwelt upon the constant zeal with 
which they opposed a spirited foreign 
policy as being likely to lead to a large 
standing army. Now this is precisely of 
a piece with all the rest of their action, 
and it is not difficult to penetrate to the 
fundamental thought which actuates them. 
The Whigs are rightly considered as the 
successors of the party that opposed 
Charles I. Now, in like manner, the 
Tories oppose the system of Cromwell. 
Both parties alike are the opponents of 
arbitrary power, but to the Tories it pre- 
sents itself under the image of the Lord 
Protector. They are afraid of a military 
emperor — for Cromwell was an emperor. 
While the other party fears to see an- 
other Charles I., supported by his bishops 
and his judges, they are haunted by the 
dread a new Oliver, propped frml 
upon a standing army and religious tol 
eration. It is to meet this danger that 
the whole Tory creed is framed. They 
see the new Oliver rising first in William 
III., then in Marlborough. They see 
him fomenting wars on the Continent in 
order to maintain his army, and leaning 
on the Dissenters at home in order to 
revive the old Cromwellian connection. 
Their policy therefore is one of peace 
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and intolerance —in one word, anti-Crom- 
wellianism. This is why the Tories ap- 
—_ Addison's “ Cato” as much as the 

higs, and this is the point of the Tory 
Bolingbroke’s celebrated 402 mot, when 
in the name of the Tory party he pre- 
sented the actor with fifty guineas for 
having so well defended the cause of lib- 
erty against a perpetual dictator. This, 
too, is the practical meaning of the theory 
of divine right. It means that you must 
cling to legitimism at all costs, because 
English experience has shown that there 
is no alternative but the rule of force, that 
is, the military dictator. 

My space is exhausted before I have 
been able to do more than barely state 
mycase. But I shall be content if I have 
made it conceivable how the serious study 
of history may modify those party precon- 
ceptions in which most of us have been 
bred —if I have only made out a primd 
facie case forthe opinion, which I cannot 
pretend here to establish, that the politics 
of this age are divided by a much greater 
gulf than is imagined from those of the 
old régime of Europe. Our modern pol- 
itics took their rise in the French Rev- 
olutiqgn. It is easy, no doubt, to trace 
analogies between modern political con- 
troversies and the controversies of that 
old régime. But when we infer from such 
analogies that the change has only been 
apparent, and that the party war Is sub- 
stantially the same that it always was, 
then, I say, we are radically mistaken. 
No, the resemblances are superficial, the 
differences are substantial. And still 
more is this remark applicable to older 
and remoter party controversies. It is 
an unhistorical confusion, a false and 
shallow theory of history, concealing the 
true course of development, which 1mag- 
ines mankind as eternally debating the 
same question. And if this is so, you 
will see the consequence which follows 
from it. You will see that this truth 
throws open history to schools and uni- 
versities, takes the interdict off it, and 
restores to it the place in education and 
culture to which it has a right. From the 
higher schools of education — where as- 
suredly the hindrance is already little felt, 
for there the serious student soon sees 
these redoubtable party disputes fade 
away and almost lose their meaning —a 
new tolerance, the result of wider views, 
may spread slowly downwards into popu- 
lar education, until at last it may become 
possible for English people to draw some 
useful instruction from the history of their 
country. 
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Vv. 
FORM OF TRIAL IN CAPITAL CASES. 


A CAPITAL trial was conducted with all 
the solemnity of a religious ceremony. 
The exercise of judicial functions was at 
all times regarded as a sacred privilege ; 
and the responsibility incurred in crimi- 
nal cases was ever present to the Hebrew 
mind. “A judge,” says the Talmud, 
“should always consider that a sword 
threatens him from above, and destruction 
— at his feet.” In the hall of assem- 

ly the judges were so arranged as to sit 
in a semicircle. Immediately in front of 
them were three rows of disciples. Each 
row numbered three-and-twenty persons. 
Thus every judge was assisted by three 
juniors. These disciples were not inex- 
perienced students, but were many of 
them in no wise inferior to the members 
of the court itself. Any vacancies in the 
first row were filled up from the second ; 
any required in the second were supplied 
from the third rank; and the third was 
recruited from the number of learned 
men to be found in every place having a 
permanent Synhedrin. Three sellin 
were present; one was seated on the 
right, one on the left, the third in the cen- 
tre of the hall. The first recorded the 
names of the judges who voted for the 
acquittal of the accused, and the argu- 
ments upon which the acquittal was 
grounded. The second noted the names 
of such as decided to condemn the pris- 
oner and the reasons upon which the 
conviction was based. The third kept an 
account of both the preceding, so as to be 
able at any time to supply omissions or 
check inaccuracies in the memoranda of 
his brother reporters. The culprit was 
placed in a conspicuous position, where 
he could see everything and be seen by 
all. Opposite to him and in full view of 
the court were the witnesses. Thus con- 
stituted and arranged, the Synhedrin 
commenced its investigations. 

The procedure in a capital trial differed 
in many important respects from that ad- 
hered to in ordinary cases. In an ordi- 
nary case the discussions of the judges 
commenced with arguments for or against 
the accused ; in a capital charge it could 
only begin with an argument urged in be- 
half of the prisoner. In an ordinary case 
a majority of one was sufficient to con- 
vict; in a capital charge a majority of 
one could acquit, but a majority of two 
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was necessary to condemn. In ordinary 
cases judgment pronounced could always 
be annulled upon discovery of an error; 
in capital cases the decision was irrevo- 
cable once the accused had been declared 
innocent. In ordinary cases the disci- 
ples present could offer opinions for or 
against either party; in a capital trial 
they were only permitted to suggest ar- 
uments in favor of the culprit. The 
judges in ordinary cases could change 
their opinion prior to giving the final and 
collective decision ; but in a capital charge 
they were only permitted to change if at 
first they had intended to vote for a con- 
viction. An ordinary trial, if commenced 
in the morning, might be continued dur- 
ing the evening; in a capital issue the 
proceedings must cease and the sitting be 
suspended at sunset. An _ ordinary 
charge could be heard and adjudicated 
upon in one day; in a capital case a pris- 
oner could be acquitted the same day as 
he was tried, but sentence of death could 
not be pronounced until the following 
afternoon. Lastly, in ordinary cases, the 
judges voted according to seniority, the 
oldest commencing; in a capital trial the 
reverse order was followed. 

As soon as the Synhedrin was ready 
the examination of the witnesses com- 
menced. The first who was to give evi- 
dence was taken into an adjoining cham- 
ber and carefully admonished. He was 
asked if he had not perchance founded 
his conviction of the prisoner’s guilt upon 
probability, on circumstantial proof, or 
by hearsay; whether he was not influ- 
enced in his opinions by persons whom 
he regarded as trustworthy and reputable. 
Did he know he would be submitted to 
a searching and rigorous examination? 
and was he acquainted with the penalty 
entailed by perjury? The most venerable 
of the judges then addressed the witness, 
solemnly adjuring him to truthfulness. 
“Do you know,” said the rabbin, “the 
difference between a civil and a criminal 
case? In the former case an error is 
always reparable; restitution can always 
be made. But in the latter an unjust 
sentence can never be atoned for; and 
yon are responsible for the blood of the 
condemned and all his possible descend- 
ants. For this reason God created 
Adam — whose posterity fills the earth — 
alone and sole, in order that we might 
understand that he who saves a single 
soul is as though he saved an entire world ; 
and he who compasses the destruction 
of a single life is as though he had de- 
stroyed a world. That the Almighty 





formed but one man in the beginning is 
moreover intended to teach us that all 
men are brethren, and to prevent any in- 
dividual from regarding himself as supe- 
rior to a person belonging to another na- 
tion. Nevertheless,” continued the judge, 
“if you witnessed the crime and conceal 
the facts you are culpable. Have no fear 
therefore of the responsibility you incur; 
and remember that as a city rejoiceth 
when the righteous succeed, so doth a 
town shout when they that wrought 
wickedness are punished.” Upon the 
conclusion of this exhortation the ex- 
amination commenced. The hakiroth 
questions as to time and place, were put 
to each of the witnesses, and subse- 
uently the dedikoth, inquiries relative to 
the commission of the crime. As soon 
as the answers constituting the evidence 
against the prisoner had been received 
they were submitted to the Synhedrin. 
The consideration of the case was there- 
upon proceeded with. As we before 
pointed out, the rebutting testimony could 
only be directed against the hakiroth 
by proving an alibi against one or both 
of the witnesses. If the accused suc- 
ceeded in so doing he was of course at 
once acquitted. If there was a marked 
discrepancy in the dedikoth — sufficient, 
in fact, to render the statements of the 
witnesses contradictory —the trial equal- 
ly of course immediately terminated. 
There would be, under the circumstances 
named, no evidence legally admissible ; 
no valid testimony to lay before the Syn- 
hedrin. Supposing, however, the facts 
elicited from the witnesses were such as 
could be brought into court in support of 
the charge, the tribunal commenced the 
discussion preliminary to voting. 

The deliberations could only begin with 
an argument in favor of the accused. 
Nothing was therefore urged until one of 
the judges found some fact or facts telling 
against the prosecution. He thereupon 
rose and, alluding to the circumstances, 
said: “According to such and such a 
statement, it appears to me the prisoner 
must be acquitted.” The discussion 
thereupon became general. Every item 
of evidence was carefully overhauled; 
each of the answers given by the witnesses 
was subjected to minute criticism. Ap- 
parent inconsistencies were dilated upon, 
and extenuating facts pleaded. The cul- 
prit himself was permitted to urge any- 
thing in his own favor or against the evi- 
dence of the prosecution. If a disciple 
found a cogent or valid argument on be- 
half of the prisoner, he was placed among 
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the judges, and regarded as a member of 
the court during the entire day. If, on 
the other hand, one of the disciples no- 
ticed anything calculated to injure the 
defence, he was not permitted to call at- 
tention thereto. As soon as the discus- 
sion terminated the preparations for 
recording the votes commenced. The 
scribes were ready, and each judge, be- 
ginning with the youngest, pronounced 

is decision for or against the accused. 
At the same time each stated the facts 
upon which his conclusion was grounded. 
The observations of the members were 
carefully recorded and preserved. As 
soon as the whole of the Synhedrin had 
voted the numbers were announced. If 
eleven convicted and twelve acquitted, the 
prisoner was without delay discharged, a 
majority of one voice being sufficient for 
this purpose. If twelve convicted and 
eleven acquitted the accused could not be 
condemned, a majority of at least two 
being required. In sucha case the fol- 
lowing expedient was adopted: two addi- 
tional judges were added, these being 
selected from the first row of disciples. 
Voting then recommenced. If a majority 
of two against the prisoner was thus ob- 
tained he was convicted. If not the proc- 
ess of increasing by twos the number of 
the Synhedrin continued until the requi- 
site preponderance was gained. Should 
the tribunal by this means come to con- 
sist of sixty-one members, of whom twen- 
— voted for a conviction and twenty- 

ve against, the matter was re-argued 
until one of the former gave way and 
declared in favor of an acquittal. Should 
the six-and-twenty adhere to their opin- 
ions the prisoner was discharged. If at 
the original voting thirteen members of 
the Synhedrin decided to convict, or if 
after the subsequent additions a majority 
of two was obtained in favor of the same 
course, the accused was found guilty. 
Sentence, however, could not be _ pro- 
nounced until the following afternoon. 
The sitting was therefore suspended until 
the next morning. In such cases, that is 
when sentence of death appeared inevita- 
ble, the Synhedrin adjourned immediately 
the majority that determined a conviction 
was announced, the judges returning to 
their homes. They ate but a small quan- 
tity of food, and were not permitted to 
drink wine during the remainder of the 
day or evening. After sunset they made 
cae upon each other, again debating the 
various arguments adduced during the 
trial. At night each retired to his cham- 
ber and gave himself up to meditation; 





or so it was believed. The knowledge 
that a life — a life declared by their tradi- 
tions to be equal to a world — depended 
upon their verdict would lead them to 
ponder upon the judgment of the morrow. 
There was yet time to reconsider the 
sentence, time to recall a decision that a 
few hours would render eternally irrevo- 
cable. Rising betimes in the morning, 
they returned to the house of justice. 
Not one was permitted to partake of 
food. The day that condemned an Isra- 
elite to death was a fast-day for his 
judges. Meeting in the hall of assembly 
the members of the Synhedrin with their 
disciples were arranged as on the preced- 
ing morning. The witnesses were again 
present; the criminal was brought in. 
The scribes seated themselves, and the 
proceedings commenced. One by one 
the judges successively pronounced their 
decisions, repeating again the arguments 
upon which they were based. The scribes, 
tablet in hand, compared the statements 
now made with those recorded on the 
previous day. If any member of the 
tribunal, voting for a conviction, founded 
his judgment upon reasoning materially 
opposed to that he before urged, his ver- 
dict was not accepted. One who had 
resolved to acquit on the preceding day 
was not permitted to change his deter- 
mination. But any one who had decided 
to convict might, upon furnishing the Syn- 
hedrin with the arguments inducing him 
so to do, vote on this occasion in favor of 
an acquittal. Again the number for and 
against the accused was announced. Still 
the sentence was deferred. The prisoner 
might bethink himself of some valid plea 
in extenuation of his crime; unexpected 
witnesses might be forthcoming; the 
Synhedrin might produce some favorable 
argument. Slowly the sun gained the 
meridian. Still the court sat; none 
thought of quitting the hall of judgment. 
a the sun declined and evening 
drew nigh. There was to be no interval 
between sentence and execution; the 
hour that heard the doom pronounced 
would see it carried into effect. Sunset 
was the time fixed for both. As the af- 
ternoon wore on the doors of the court 
were opened. A man stationed himself 
at the gate, carrying in his hand a flag. 
In the distance was a horseman, so placed 
as to perceive readily the least movement 
of agitation of the bunting. With a so- 
lemnity becoming the occasion, the Syn- 
hedrin, after praying that they might 
commit no sin thereby, decreed the pun- 
ishment of death. Accompanied by twc 
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rabbins, the convict was led to the place 
of execution without the walls. Hope 
was not even yet abandoned. If one of 
the judges bethought him of an argument 
in favor of the criminal the flag at the 
door was raised and the mounted messen- 
er prepared for such an emergency gal- 
oped forward to stop the execution. If 
the culprit requested to be reconducted 
to the court, he was taken back as often 
as he furnished any valid excuse. The 
Synhedrin sat until the azan — messen- 
ger of the court —returned with a notifi- 
cation that the condemned man was no 
more. Again uttering a prayer that the 
judgment might not have been in error, 
the members then rose and silently quitted 
the hall of justice. 


VI. 
THE VARIOUS METHODS OF EXECUTION. 


THE rabbins were the first among an- 
cient legists to render the infliction of the 
death-penalty as painless as_ possible. 
The manner in which the sentence of the 
law in capital cases was carried into 
effect was regulated by a series of enact- 
ments. Every detail was pre-ordained. 
The place of execution was always be- 
yond the limits of the town; generally at 
some distance from the hall where judg- 
ment had been pronunced. There were 
two reasons for this — first, that a certain 
interval of time should elapse between 
sentence and execution so as to permit the 
court to examine any evidence that might 
yet be forthcoming; and, secondly, that 
the Synhedrin should not witness the 
execution. As soon as the punishment 
of death was decreed, the criminal was 
conducted from the court. Two elders, 
the witnesses, and the officers of the tribu- 
nal accompanied him. In advance of the 
cortége walked an attendant, proclaiming 
aloud, ‘“‘So-and-so is to be executed for 
such-and-such an offence ; so-and-so are 
the witnesses ; the crime was committed 
at such a place, on such a day, at such an 


‘hour. If any person can urge anything 


against the infliction of the punishment, 
let him go to the Synhedrin now sitting 
and state his arguments.” Thus the 
party proceeded through the town. Ar- 
rived within six yards of the place of 
execution the sages who were with the 
culprit pressed him to confess his crime. 
They told him that whosoever makes con- 
fession is privileged to share in the ol/am 
haba — future existence ; since death was 
an expiation for all iniquities. If he re- 
fused to acknowledge his guilt he was 
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asked to say, “May my death prove an 
atonement for all my transgressions.” 
He was then conducted to within four 
yards of the place where the sentence. 
was to be carried into effect. The death- 
draught was here administered. This 
beverage was composed of myrrh and 
frankincense (/ebana), in a cup of vinegar 
or light wine. It produced in the convict 
a kind of stupefaction, a semi-conscious 
condition of mind and body, rendering 
him indifferent to his fate and scarcely 
sensible to pain. The drink was—in 
Jerusalem — provided by the women, who 
considered this one of the greatest mits- 
voth — meritorious deeds. In provincial 
towns the local communal authorities 
were required to furnish the criminal with 
the draught. As soon as the culprit had 
drunk of the stupefying draught the exe- 
cution took place. 

In accordance with the Mosaic code 
four kinds of death were inflicted, each 
appropriate to a distinct series of crimes: 
stoning, strangling, burning, and decapita- 
tion. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the notions generally current respecting 
the manner in which these punishments 
were carried out among the Jews. The 
stoning of the Bible and of the Talmud 
was not, as vulgarly supposed, a pell-mell 
casting of stones at a criminal; the burn- 
ing had nothing whatever in common with 
the process of consuming by fire a living 
person as practised by the churchmen of 
the Middle Ages; nor did the strangling 
bear any résemblance to our English mode 
of putting criminals to death. 

The stoning to death of the Talmud 
was performed as follows. The criminal 
was conducted to an elevated place, di- 
vested of his attire if a man, then hurled 
to the ground below. The height of the 
eminence from which he was thrown was 
always more than fifteen feet; the higher, 
within certain limits, the better. It was 
not, however, to be so high as to smash 
or greatly disfigure the body. This was 
a tender point with the Jews; man was 
created in God’s image, and it was not 
permitted to desecrate the temple shaped 
by Heaven’s own hand. The first of the 
witnesses who had testified against the 
condemned man acted as executioner, in 
accordance with Deut. xvii, 7. If the 
convict fell face downward he was turned 
on his back. If he was not quite dead a 
stone, so heavy as to require two persons 
to carry it, was taken to the top of the em- 
inerice whence he had been thrown: the 
second of the witnesses then hurled the 





stone so as to fall upon the culprit below. 
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This process, however, was seldom nec- 
essary; the semi-stupefied condition of 
the convict and the height from which he 
was cast ensuring instant death. The 
bodies of those condemned for blasphemy 
or idolatry were subsequently hung upon 
a gallows until dusk: in other cases im- 
mediately after execution the corpse was 
interred. Outside every town there were 
two cemeteries for criminals —one for 
those sentenced to be stoned or burned; 
one for those decapitated or hanged. As 
soon as the flesh had disappeared the 
skeleton could be removed tothe family 
burying-place. A few days after an exe- 
cution the friends and relatives of the 
dead man —he was no longer regarded 
as an offender—called upon the judges 
who had tried him. This was a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that the punishment had 
been justly awarded; and that those 
charged with the administration of the 
law were regarded with no revengeful 
feelings by the family and connections of 
the unfortunate man. Death by stoning 
was the penalty of the following crimes : 
adultery of an unnatural character; blas- 
phemy and any form of idolatry; public 
profanation of the Sabbath; cursing par- 
ents (whith must include blasphemy); 
the practice of ob and ydoni— presum- 
ably a form of idolatrous sorcery; crim- 
inal assault upon a xa’arah (a young girl 
not yet of full age —one of mature years 
is termed in the Talmud dagroth); any 
person seducing another to idolatry; and 
a stubborn and rebellious son. Some 
other offences which cannot be mentioned 
here were also punished by stoning. 

A criminal sentenced to death by burn- 
ing was executed in the following man- 
ner. A shallow pit some two feet deep 
was dug in the ground. In this the cul- 
prit was placed standing upright. Around 
his legs earth was shovelled, and battened 
firmly down until he was fixed up to his 
knees in the soil. A strong cord was 
now brought, and a very soft cloth 
wrapped round it. This was passed once 
round the offender’s neck. Then two 
men came forward, each grasped an end 
of the rope and pulled hard. Suffocation 
was immediate. As the condemned man 
felt the strain of the cord, and insensibil- 
ity supervened, the lower jaw dropped. 
Into the mouth thus opened a lighted 
wick was quickly thrown. This consti- 
tuted the burning. After death ensued 
the body was buried in the cemetery for 
criminals. This manner of death was 
prescribed by an injunction of the Penta- 
teuch for those committing. adultery in 





certain specified cases—notably where 
the married daughter of a priest was found 
guilty of the crime. 

Decapitation was performed by the 
Jews. after the fashion of the surround- 
ing nations. It was considered the most 
humiliating, the most ignominious and 
degrading death that any man could suf- 
fer. It was the penalty in cases of assas- 
sination and deliberate murder. It was 
incurred by those who wilfully and wan- 
tonly slew a fellow-man with a stone or 
with an implement of stone or iron. It 
was likewise the punishment meted out 
to all persons guilty of paganism and 
living in a town. 

Strangulation was a form of death by 
suffocation. It was effected as in burn- 
ing. The culprit stood upto his knees in 
loose earth. A soft cloth containing a 
cord was wound once round the neck. 
The ends being tightly pulled in opposite 
directions, life was soon extinct. This 
mode of death was the punishment of one 
who struck his father or his mother; of 
any one stealing a fellow-Israelite; of a 
false prophet; of any one committing 
adultery (as ‘we understand this crime 
nowadays); and of the elder or provincial 
judge who taught or acted contrary to the 
decision of the Great Synhedrin of Jeru- 
salem. It has before Soon said that in 
certain cases the bodies of malefactors 
were hung after execution. The rever- 
ence for the dead characteristic of the 
rabbins is nowhere more markedly appar- 
ent than in the manner in which this 
Mosaic ordinance was carried out. A 
beam was embedded endwise in the 

ound. From it a branch of wood pro- 
jected like anarm. This extended above 
the place where the corpse was lying. 
The two hands of the deceased were tied 
together, and the culprit thus suspended. 
According to an express injunction of the 
Pentateuch, the body of a criminal was 
not permitted to hang during the night; 
it had to be removed at sunset. Now 
sentence was invariably pronounced 
towards evening; and execution immedi- 
ately followed. in any case, therefore, the 
corpse could not have been suspended for 
many minutes. So, to make the best of 
the matter, the Talmud enacted that when- 
ever the body of a criminal was to be 
subjected to the indignity of exposure in 
this fashion, two men were to undertake 
the duty. One was to suspend the de- 
ceased on the extemporized gallows, the 
other to take down the corpse; while the 
former was engaged in tying the last cord 
by which the malefactor was to depend 
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from the projecting limb, the latter was 
to commence to unbind the first. The 
body was but for a moment exposed to 
indignity, and yet compliance was made 
with the letter of the law. Under no cir- 
cumstances was the corpse of a criminal 
suffered to remain unburied until the day 
after death. 

The arba mithoth beth-din—the four 
deaths decreed by the courts of justice — 
as herein described, are the only modes of 
execution in accordance with Hebrew 
law. Crucifixion, as practised by the 
Romans and Carthaginians, is unknown 
to the Scripture— equally unknown to 
the penal enactments of the Talmud. 
Horrible and unnatural punishments, such 
as those prescribed by the Egyptian laws 
in cases of parricide and seduction with 
violence, were unknown to the Jews. 
Boiling criminals alive in oil, as practised 
by more than one ancient nation; bury- 
ing alive, not by any means unknown to 
the Romans—nay, the disembowelling 
and quartering of our last-century execu- 
tions — would have horrified a Jewish 
Synhedrin, who would have regarded such 
outrages upon the dignity of man’s body 
as, inhis own expressive phrase, a #z//u/ 
hashem, a public desecration of the God- 
head. “We are enjoined to love our 
neighbor as ourselves,” says Nahman in 
the name of Rabbah, the son of Abouhou, 
“and therefore it is our bounden duty 
always to endeavor to mitigate by every 
means possible the sufferings of a fellow- 
creature condemned to death.” 


From The Athenzum. 
MADAME DE REMUSAT’S MEMOIRS.* 


THE publication of Madame de Rému- 
sat’s memoirs has been long expected, 
and the book will not disappoint the gen- 
eral curiosity. Madame de Rémusat will 
henceforth be counted amongst the writ- 
ers of court memoirs whose works, since 
the time of Philippe de Commines, have 
given such a unique interest and vivid- 
ness to French history. Amongst them 
Madame de Rémusat will hold a place of 
high importance, because she chronicles 
the inner life of a ruler whose position 
was solely due to his personal qualities, 
and who, besides his historical signifi- 
cance, will always remain an interesting 
psychological problem. 


* Mémoires de Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. 
Vol. I. Paris, Lévy. 





Madame de Rémusat was the daughter 
of M. de Vergennes, agentleman of good 
family, who died on the scaffold in 1794, 
a victim to the suspicions of the Revolu- 
tion. His widow and two daughters were 
left in poverty, but in their distress they 
made the acquaintance of M. de Rému- 
sat, a young rovencal, who in the trou- 
bles of the revolutionary epoch came to 
Paris to seek for some civil employment. 
Mlle. de Vergennes was married at the 
early age of sixteen; but before that the 
chance of neighborhood had created an 
intimacy between her mother and Madame 
de Beauharnais, whom the disturbances 
of the Revolution had also brought to 
Paris. Madame de Beauharnais married 
Napoleon Bonaparte and followed him in 
his Italian campaign; but when he set 
out for Egypt his wife was left behind 
and settled at Malmaison, near which, as 
it happened, M. de Rémusat and his wife 
were staying for some months. The old 
intimacy was renewed, and in 1802, when 
Napoleon as first consul took possession 
of the Tuileries, Madame de Rémusat 
was appointed maid of honor to Madame 
Bonaparte, and M. de Rémusat became 
préfet of the palace. The first consul 
was, as is well known, desirous of restor- 
ing the old glories of the French court. 
He seems to have been favorably im- 
pressed with the manners and character 
of M. and Madame de Rémusat; they 
were both of good family, and would serve 
to lend an air of respectability to the mil- 
itary circle which surrounded him. He 
could not hope at that time to gain over 
any of the haute noblesse ; among gentle- 
folks M. and Madame de Rémusat were 
as _ as any whom he was likely to find. 

n their part they do not seem to have 
had any scruples in accepting their ap- 
pointments. M. de Rémusat was desir- 
ous of some civil post where he could use 
his energies and earn a salary. As to 
governments, it was difficult to know 
what was the rightful government of 
France. Public opinion was dazzled by 
the greatness of Napoleon’s exploits; he 
was credited with a vast genius capable 
of realizing the most beneficent plans for 
his country. Personally M.and Madame 
de Rémusat were attracted to the first 
consul by the kindness which he had 
shown them, and the distant intimacy 
which always gilds with splendor a great 
man who is only rarely seen and then is 
at his best. The Revolution had neces- 
sarily destroyed any keen sense of politi- 
cal honor. Changes had been so rapid 
that men had learned to consider that 
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they must make the best of what they had 
rather than reflect too curiously whether 
they approved of it,—-hoping all things 
for the future and not troubling them- 
selves much about the past. 

Madame de Rémusat remained in the 
service of Josephine till’ her divorce. 
During that period she regularly kept a 
diary, in the form of letters to an intimate 
friend, in which she described the occur- 
rences and impressions of every day. 
This precious document was, however, 
destroyed, lest it might compromise her 
husband’s safety when he was exiled on 
Napoleon’s return from Elba in 1815. 
The sacrifice was useless, for the rule of 
the Hundred Days was too short to ad- 
mit of any inquisitorial measures. The 
diary, however, had perished ; and it was 
only three years later, when time had 
brought wisdom to every one after the 
event, that Madame de Rémusat set her- 
self to gather together again her remi- 
niscences of the past. The memoirs 
which she then wrote were carefully 
guarded by her son Charles, and are now 
published by her grandson, who thinks 
that the time has come when they may be 
made public without injuring too much the 
susceptibilities of any one. 

It is useless to regret that these me- 
moirs lost their spontaneity, owing to the 
destruction of the diary, and that they 
were composed after the writer’s judg- 
ment had changed about the events and 
persons described. Without impugning 
Madame de Rémusat’s good faith, the 
reader is forced to distrust in some meas- 
ure her record. of her impressions. Im- 
paeene are always interpreted by after 

nowledge, and conversations recorded at 
the time would often wear a different 
meaning from a record made of them after 
a lapse of ten or fifteen years. The his- 
torian would not be justified in drawing 
too exact inferences from any of the 
points of detail which Madame de Rému- 
sat relates. The value of her memoirs 
must rest on the general picture which 
they give of the characters of Napoleon, 
his relatives, and his favorites, as they 
were reviewed after the failure of the Na- 
poleonic policy by one who had abundant 
opportunities of seeing them close at 
hand. Moreover, Madame de Rémusat’s 
memoirs are valuable as giving a picture 
of the impression which Napoleon pro- 
duced on those who saw him much; they 
enable the reader to trace the gradual 
change of public opinion towards him, 
and the growing estrangement which 
sprang up between him and the large 
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moderate party which had at first been 
willing to receive him as a “saviour of 
society,” a reorganizer of France. 

Madame de Rémusat shows penetra- 
tion, yet she writes with entire simplicity 
and straightforwardness. She does not 
deal in innuendo, but wishes her real opin- 
ion to be clearly and plainly expressed. 
If she lacks the vivacity and humor of 
her predecessors, she has a true sense of 
the limits within which her recollections 
may be useful to posterity. The great 
charm of her pages lies in the care with 
which they are written, in the evidence of 
the writer’s belief that she is bound to 
record her impressions, that others may 
use them as a help to the formation of a 
mature and deliberate judgment upon a 
great epoch in hercountry’s history. She 
is so careful on this point that she prefers 
to make clear at the beginning the out- 
lines of her conception of the characters 
of the different members of the Bona- 
parte family. She does this with consid- 
erable power of analysis, though she pre- 
sents her readers with a collection of 
traits rather than with an animated sketch 
of a complete and formed personality. 
Here, again, there is evidence of sincer- 
ity. Madame de Rémusat does not pre- 
tend to wander into the regions of the 
higher politics, but confines herself within 
the limits of her own observation. Yet 
the following passage about Napoleon 
enables the reader to judge of the basis 
of his political position : — 


Although very remarkable for certain intel- 
tectual qualities, nothing was more debased, it 
must be confessed, than his soul. He had no 
generosity, no true grandeur. I never saw him 
admire, and I never saw him comprehend a 
noble action. He always suspected any trace 
of a good sentiment ; he thought nothing of 
sincerity, and never hesitated to say that he 
recognized a man’s superiority by the degree 
of ability with which he could manage to lie ; 
on these occasions he delighted to tell the 
story that in his childhood one of his uncles 
had foretold that he would govern the world 
because he had the habit of always lying. 
“Metternich,” he said at another time, “is 
becoming a statesman ; he lies well.” All his 
means of governing men were chosen by Bona- 
parte amongst those which tend to debase 
them. He feared the ties of affection, he 
tried to isolate every one, he only sold his 
favors in such a way as to awaken inquietude, 
thinking that the true way to attach men to 
himself was to compromise them, and often 
even disgrace them in public opinion. He 
never pardoned virtue except when he could 
overwhelm it with ridicule. 


The personal features of Napoleon are 
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carefully drawn, his untidiness, awkward- 
ness, brusqguerie, restlessness, inability to 
submit to any rules, the rapid alternation 
of his moods, yet his constant power of 
self-restraint in all things, and his keen 
eye to dramatic effect in everything that 
he did. Of his conversational manner 
she says : — 


I have said that he spoke badly, but. his 
language was Ordinarily animated and bril- 
liant ; his grammatical irregularities often gave 
him an unexpected force, which was perfectly 
sustained by the originality of his ideas. He 
would warm up in an instant. The moment 
he entered on a subject he pursued it as far as 
possible, yet attentive to observe if he was 
followed, and grateful to any one who under- 
stood and applauded. Like an actor who 
grows animated by the effect he produces, 
Bonaparte enjoyed the approbation for which 
he carefully looked in the faces of his listeners. 


The book, of course, is full of charac- 
teristic sayings of Napoleon. He was 
amused at the gorgeous attire of his new 
marshals and their serious disputes about 
precedence, and whispered to Madame de 
Rémusat, “It is very convenient to gov- 
ern the French by their vanity.” He was 
exceedingly angry when Josephine showed 
jealousy at her husband’s infidelities, and 
said: “I am not like other men; the laws 
of morality and conventionality cannot be 
made for me.” When he went on a prog- 
ress into Belgium, and was to attend a 
grand ceremony in the cathedral of Brus- 
sels, the clergy, in order of procession, 
awaited him at the great doorway. They 
waited for some time in vain, till at last 
they perceived that Napoleon had entered 
by another door, and was already seated 
on the throne prepared for him. The 
reason for this sudden change of inten- 
tion was that Napoleon had learned, while 
on the way to church, that on a similar 
occasion Charles V. had entered by a 
small side door, which had ever after kept 
his name; he therefore determined to 
enter by the same door, in hopes that af- 
terwards it might be called the door of 
Charles V. and Bonaparte. When he 
was to be crowned emperor, M. de Ré- 
musat was commissioned to draw up a 
scheme for the new court. Napoleon 
read itand observed, “There is not 
enough pomp; all that would not throw 
dust in people’s eyes.” 

Not the least interesting part of Ma- 
dame de Rémusat’s work are the more 

litical parts, in which she has “yo 4 

ollowed the accounts given her by Tal- 
leyrand, with whom she was intimate in 
the last part of her career. At one pe- 





riod she had an opportunity of hearing 
Napoleon’s confidences about the early 
part of his life. She went to the camp at 
Boulogne to nurse her husband, who was 
ill; as she was the only lady there, Napo- 
leon invited her to dine with them, and in 


his conversation gave her his account of | 


the steps in his rise to power. But his 
kindness to her was made a subject of 
gossip. On her return she was looked 
upon jealously by Josephine, who did not 
care to believe in Madame de Rémusat’s 
innocence, and only relented towards her 
when she saw that Napoleon on his re- 
turn did not pursue what she considered 
to be an intrigue any further. The atmo- 
sphere of Napoleon’s court was, indeed, 
thoroughly base. The suspicious and 
self-seeking character of many members 
of his family was a continual source of 
annoyance. The jealousy of the Bona- 
partes against the Beauharnais was inces- 
sant, and family squabbles were a constant 
source of disquiet. Madame de Rému- 
sat has a high opinion of Hortense, who 
was treated by her husband, Louis Bona- 
parte, with ill-concealed dislike and sus- 
picion. The whole story of the family 
life is dreary in the extreme; yet it is not 
surprising that a man who thought so lit- 
tle of affection should meet with none 
where he had most occasion to seek it. 
The chief political event on which Ma- 
dame de Rémusat has any evidence to 
offer is the execution of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. She describes in detail Napole- 
on’s attitude during the period in which 
this step was resolved upon, her own de- 
spair, and the alarm of Josephine. She 
represents Napoleon as acting entirely in 
cold blood, and disavowing any personal 
motive. A scene which Madame de Ré- 
musat relates as occurring after the exe- 
cution of the Duc d’Enghien is ver 
characteristic both of Napoleon himself 
and of the observation of the writer. 
The emperor was alone with his wife and 
M. and Madame de Rémusat, and, feeling 
that his conduct needed some justification 
in their eyes, turned the conversation on 
the death of the Duc d’Enghien. Ma- 
dame de Rémusat frankly expressed her 
disapproval. Napoleon answered that 
the conspiracy against his life needed de- 
cisive measures, and that he was resolved 
to use the opportunity so as to strengthen 
his power and that of his government : — 


“ This conspiracy,” he continued, “‘ aimed at 
moving Europe; I was obliged therefore to 
undeceive Europe and the Royalists. I had to 
choose between persecution in detail and a 
great stroke ; my choice could not be doubtful. 
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I have imposed silence forever both on the 
Royalists and on the Jacobins. There remain 
the Republicans, those dreamers who believe 
that they can build a republic upon an old 
monarchy, and that Europe will allow us 
peaceably to found a federal government of 
twenty millions of men. These men I can 
never win over, but they are few and without 
credit. You French love a monarchy; it is 
the only government which pleases you. I 
wager that you, Monsieur de Rémusat, are a 
hundred times more at your ease since you 
called me Sire and I call you Monsieur.” 
As there was some truth in this observation, 
my husband laughed and answered that indeed 
the sovereign power seemed to suit him very 
well. “The fact is,” continued the emperor, 
whose good humor increased, “I believe that 
I should be a bad hand at obeying.... I 
have acquired at present a great facility for 
administering France; it is because neither 
France nor I any longer deceive one another. 
Talleyrand wished that I should make myself 
king: it was the word in his dictionary. He 
would have thought himself set up again as a 
great lord under a king ; but I didn’t want any 
great lords except those of my own creation. 
Moreover, the title of king is used up ; it car- 
ries with it received ideas of which I should 
have to be the heir, and I don’t choose to be 
any one’s heir. The title which I bear is 
grander, and is also a little vague; it serves 
the imagination. A revolution has been 
brought to an end, and gently, I flatter myself. 
Do you know why? Because it has displaced 
no interest and has awakened many new ones. 
It is necessary always to keep your vanity on 
the stretch ; the severity of a republican gov- 
ernment would have bored you to death. 
What caused the Revolution? Your vanity. 
What will end it? Again, your a Lib- 
erty is a pretext. Equality is your hobby, and 
now the people are content to have for their 
king a man taken from the ranks of the sol- 
diers. Men like the Abbé Sieyés,” he added, 
laughing, “ might cry out, ‘ Down with despot- 
ism !’ my authority will always remain popu- 
lar. To-day I have the people and the army 
on my side; he would indeed be a fool who 
could not reign with that.” On finishing these 
words Bonaparte rose. Up to that movement 
~ he had been very cheerful ; his tone of voice, 
his look, his gestures, all were in unison with 
an engaging simplicity. He smiled on seeing 
us smile, and amused himself with the remarks 
which we mixed with his speech; in short, he 
had put us entirely at our ease. But suddenly, 
as if he had finished his part of doxhomme, his 
face became grave ; he assumed a severe ex- 
pression, which always seemed to exalt his 
little stature, and gave M. de Rémusat some 
insignificant order with all the dryness of an 
absolute master who does not wish to lose an 
occasion of commanding when he makes a re- 
uest. The sound of his voice, so different 
rom that which I had been listening to for 
the last hour, almost made me start, and when 
we had retired my husband, who had remarked 





this movement, confided to me that he had re- 
ceived the same impression. ‘ You see,” said 
he, “he was afraid lest this moment of ex- 
pansion should diminish something of the fear 
which he always wishes toinspire. .He thought 
himself obliged to replace us in the presence 
of our master.” This observation, true and 
fine, was never effaced from my memory, and 
I have frequently since then had occasion to 
judge on how true a knowledge of Bonaparte’s 
character it was founded. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations 
from this interesting book, which no one 
will take up without reading greedily to 
the end; but enough has been said to 
show its importance as illustrating the 
character and the policy of the most re- 
markable man of modern times, for appre- 
ciating which Madame de Rémusat is 
likely to remain one of the principal au- 
thorities. 


: From The Saturday Review. 
TRAPPERS AND THE FUR-TRADERS. 


THE last report of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company indicates a continued fall in 
prices in the fur trade, and expresses 
fears of a further decline in the sales of 
the coming spring. It almost appears as 
if we were witnessing the remarkable 
phenomenon of supply and demand dimin- 
ishing together; for we may assume that 
unremitting persecution has diminished 
the numbers of the fur-bearing animals, 
while they must certainly have been re- 
ceding from the neighborhood of the trad- 
ing-posts to solitudes still more inaccessi- 
ble and inhospitable. Ifthe demand for 
furs is on the decrease, it cannot be be- 
cause the climate is improving in the 
countries that used to be the best custom- 
ers of the fur companies. The Russian 
and Scandinavian winters are as long and 
severe as ever; we should fancy that the 
merchants at the great fair at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod still do as brisk a wholesale busi- 
ness; nor can the articles in the famous 
fur warehouses of Leipsic and Berlin 
have lost any of their attractions for shiv- 
ering North Germans. Robes and trim- 
mings of the richer and softer peltries 
have always been the fashion at Vienna, 
as the visitor may see any winter day by 
marking the carriages that roll round the 
Ring or under the leafless alleys of the 
Prater. As for the Magyars, they have 
what one might call a mania for the wear, 
were it not that we can well understand 
the inexpressible comfort of wrappings 
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that are in some measure impervious to 
the bitter winds that sweep down from 
the Carpathians across the shelterless 
Hungarian plains. Even southern Euro- 

eans seem to be sensitive to cold in an 
inverse proportion to the normal warmth 
of their enervating climate. When an 
Italian finds his constitution threatened 
with a collapse, when his liver is out of 
order or his digestion impaired, his first, 
idea is to envelop himself in coverings 
that guard him against unwholesome ex- 
halations or sharp changes of the atmo- 
sphere. It makes you hotter than you 
feel already to see him lounging along in 
his fur-trimmed cloak on a balmy spring 
day on the sunny Chaiaia at Naples or 
the sunnier Marina of Palermo, when you 
are laboring under the weight of your 
lightest coat, and regretting that your 
summer garments are in England. As 
for the Spaniard, he seldom quits his 
voluminous capa from the beginning to 
the end of the year; and if he can afford 
to ballast it with furs against the blasts 
from his sierras, so much the better for 
him. Those terrible winds are said, as 
they come whistling round the corners of 
the streets, to snuff out lives like the 
flame of a candle; and his city of Madrid, 
on his lefty p/ateau, is at once the hottest 
and coldest capital of Europe. We En- 
glish, too, in spite of our insular situation 
and the moderating influences we owe to 
the Gulf Stream, can hardly, in our own 
idea, be too warmly clad through many 
weeks in the year; and many of us are 
sure to buy furs, when we can afford 
them, so long as fogs and frosts alternate 
through our winters. Nor is the pur- 
chase of furs confined to Europeany 
nations who pride themselves on their 
advanced civilization, or to the natives of 
the United States, with the trying vicissi- 
tudes of their seasons. The merchants 
from the steppes of northern Siberia do 
a smart stroke of business in time of 
peace with the pachas and merchants of 
Armenia and Asia Minor, with the digni- 
taries of the Tartar khanates and the 
chiefs of marauding hordes of Turkomans, 
and with the priests and wealthy laymen 
of Tibet; while the mandarins of the 
Flowery Land and the daimios of Japan 
deck themselves out on occasions of cere- 
mony in the spoils of the sea-otter and 
the ermine. 

All these people must be buying more 
or less, as they have bought before and 
will buy again. But it is quite intelligible 
that the general depression, with intermit- 
ting wars and overgrown armaments, may 
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have been exercising a perceptible influ- 
ence on the fur market. Furs, so far as 
the chief profits of the traders are con- 
cerned, are essentially luxuries of the 
rich and prosperous. It is the rarest and 
finest skins that yield the most lucrative 
returns, since they command prices that 
become fanciful in proportion to their 
scarcity. It is almost as easy to run up 
heavy bills with a fashionable furrier as 
with a jeweller or zsthetic silversmith. 
But there is a great point in favor of the 
fur-trader in the perishable nature of his 
costly wares. Jewelry may be handed 
down in a family as heirlooms, and at the 
worst the stones will only need resetting. 
There are diamonds and emeralds that 
have historical reputations and gain in 
value with the growing lustre of their 
associations. Services of plate are simply 
indestructible, and even if they should be 
fused in some great conflagration, the 

recious metal remains and has only to 

e manipulated again. But aset of skins 
of the sea-otter or sable can only last a 
certain time, even with the utmost care. 
There are accidents from which it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to protect them. The 
moth will find its way into your reposito- 
ries; and at all events the oon will rub 
off with rough usage, while the soft and 
velvety gloss will suffer with wear and 
exposure to weather. The wealthy con- 
noisseurs who strive to outshine each 
other in the Newski Prospect, in the 
Viennese Ring, or on the Parisian Boule- 
vards, are of course fastidious as to ap- 
pearances, and on the first premonitory 
symptoms of shabbiness, exchange their 
suits of skins for others. If they have 
been driven to economize, contrary to 
their habits, we may be sure they will 
launch out again, to make up for lost 
time, as soon as their circumstances 
become easier. There will be keener 
competition than before when they are 
replenishing their fur wardrobes; and 
prices may temporarily rule higher than 
ever, as queens of society are determined 
to outbid their rivals for the precious 
rarities they are determined to possess. 
But we suspect that, on the other hand, 
the more common kinds of fur may be per- 
manently less in request than they have 
been. There has been a remarkable de- 
velopment of late in the manufacture of 
weather-proof woollen materials ; and the 
fashion of feminine ulsters must have 
dealt a blow to the furriers. When bea- 
ver hats and bonnets were replaced by 
silk, the beaver, who was in course of 
being remorselessly extirpated, had a 
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turn of luck which must have astonished 
that intelligent animal as he took out a 
fresh lease of existence. And so these 
ulsters of almost imperishable Irish frieze, 
as stout as fabrics of planking and de- 
cidedly less destructible, may bring a 
reprieve to the more vulgar races of 
Arctic animals, and put a check on the 
savage atrocities of seal-hunting. 

There may be as much romance in the 
history of a suit of furs as in that of a 
necklace of brilliants or emeralds ; though 
we suspect the wearers seldom give even 
a passing thought to the hardships and 
hairbreadth escapes of the rough hunters 
and trappers. Indeed it seems surprising 
to an outsider that an association like the 
Hudson’s Bay Company finds no difficulty 
in recruiting its staff of highly efficient 
servants. hen the beaver and the buf- 
falo were being hunted further to the 
south, in the regions of prairie and moun- 
tain that have been transformed into 
“States” and “ Territories,” we can un- 
derstand the fascination of the pursuit to 
the pioneer of Western civilization. He 
knew nothing of luxury; he had never 
been used to what we call comfort, and 
he loved danger for its own sake. The 
tameness of regular everyday work was 
intolerable to him, and he had sickened 
of the monotony of view from the door of 
his log cabin before securing the last of 
the shingles on the roof. When he struck 
out into the wilds with his traps and his 
rifle it is true that he carried his life in 
his hand. Encroaching on the hunting- 

ounds of hostile savages, he dared 

ardly light a fire to cook the evening 
meal; he had to mask his trail as well as 
he could, and he had to “cache” himself 
and his belongings in some copse between 
setting his traps and revisitingthem. As 
he skulked along the banks of the stream 
with eyes “skinned” on the outlook for 
“beaver-sign,” he might be shot at any 
“moment from an ambush; and while he 
discharged the contents of his piece at 
the buftalo there might be an Indian wait- 
ing to take him at advantage. He suf- 
fered often from cold and hunger; he had 
not unfrequently to abandon the fruits of 
a season if he hoped to carry his scalp 
back on his head; and he was almost 
invariably deep in debt to the traders of 
the settlements, who took advantage of 
his reckless habits and his necessities. 
But, on the other hand, there was an ex- 
citement in the life while it lasted, which 
more than made up for all its privations, 
and spoiled him utterly for more peaceful 
pussuits. There was excitement, not only 


in the arts of circumventing the wary wild 
animals, but in keeping himself out of 
reach of his watchful enemies. There 
was excitement in the lottery of trapping, 
where he might be wonderfully lucky or 
thereverse. There was excitement in the 
balmy but invigorating air he breathed, 
when his blanket became almost an en- 
cumbrance at night for many months in 
the season. There was something home- 
like to a daring wanderer like him in the 
woods and rich vegetation that covered 
the face of the country, though he was 
anconscious of any appreciation of the 
picturesque or the beautiful. Above all, 
there was excitement in the fierce fight 
when a group of trappers matched their 
guns and knives against the arrows and 
tomahawks of the red men, and in the 
revelry with which they celebrated their 
successes afterwards, when the gains of a 
season were squandered in a week. The 
trapper troubled himself but little as to 
what was to become of him in his old age, 
since nothing was less probable than that 
he should ever attain to it; and, with his 
peculiar temperament and tastes, we can 
imagine him, according to his lights, one 
of the most enviable of sporting adven- 
turers. 

But it is a very different state of things 
with the men who take service with the 
Company whose fur-bearing domains form 
ithe bishopric of Rupert’s Land. There 
are short summers, with winters that are 
almost interminable; and the trapping 
must be done in the severity of winter, 
when starvation, getting the better of 
suspicion, forces the animals to take the 
baits. There are thick, gloomy pine 
woods, stretching league upon Leapes, 
snowy steppes, and frozen expanses of 
most inhospitable aspect. As the busi- 
ness of trapping has been systematicall 
pursued, the game, as we have remarked, 
has been receding from the settlements ; 
and you must follow it up to its retreats 
in the desolation of the wilds, camping 
out many hundred miles from the nearest 
base of operations. You may fail to sup- 
plement the regular store rations with 
hunting ; all but the deer or elk that are 
killed must be sadly out of condition; 
and the supplies of food that are brought 
from the store-rooms must necessarily be 
restricted by the difficulty of ——. 
them. It is nothing unusual for one-hal 
of a party to have to retrace the vast dis- 
tance they have travelled that they may 
renew their scanty stock of provisions, 
while their companions, who are to see to 
the traps till theit return, have to put up 
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with privations in intense anxiety. In- 
deed the chief characteristic of. the life is 
the practice of the many-sided endurance 
which must be exceptionally trying to 
men who are constitutionally energetic 
and active. They have to bear up, not 
only against cold and hunger, and possi- 
bly a long continuation of most disheart- 
ening ill-luck, but against the dreary 
monotony of an everyday existence in 
which any sensations that come in by way 
of interlude are likely to be disagreeable 
in the extreme. The eupedatanteale of 
the posts and the officers of the Company 
are for the most part men of more than 
average intelligence, who would probably 
have made their way in the world had 
they decided to push their fortunes as 
farmers or traders on their own account. 
As agents of the Company, they have to 
submit to a life of perpetual isolation, and 
can only communicate with society by a 
chain pr Prono lying through the forts that 
are dotted over the wilderness. Letters 
and journals delivered periodically in 
packages are laid down for deliberate 
consumption, like the deer and buffalo 
meat which they jerk in the summer-time. 
They lead a barrack life by rule, sitting 
down at stated hours to the same primi- 
tive fare, in the company that is become 
only too familiar. They must have 
“ sucked each other’s brains ” till the ex- 
haustion is complete, and travelled over 
each inch of their respective minds till 
they know them as well as the bit of 
prairie that lies round their stockade. 
Their duties, such as they are, detain 
them chiefly within doors; and it is sel- 
dom, indeed, that they get a change of 
scene, since it is difficult to have their 
duties performed in their absence. It 
may be an-agreeable break in a weari- 
some life when the bands of roving In- 
dians move up to the post to sell the skins 
they have gathered through the season; 
though these protégés of the Company 
take a good deal of looking after, and 
neither life nor articles of property are 
safe. We need hardly sketch the picture 
of the winter, when the air is thick with 
snowflakes all around, and the snowdrift 
is being heaped against the wooden pali- 
sades ; when the thermometer has fallen 
to any number of degrees below zero, 
and the closely imprisoned inmates are 
thrown absolutely on their own resources 
for entertainment. They may be tempted 
to be indisposed by way of variety, but 
serious illness is out of the question. 
For the only mode of travelling is by 
sledges; the rivers have either become 





impassable, or are only to be crossed at 
extreme peril, and the nearest doctor 
may be thousands of miles away. You 
might be dead and buried many times 
before you reached him; though, by the 
way, burial is not to be thought of, for, if 
there should unfortunately be occasion 
for a funeral, the ceremony must be de- 
ferred to the spring. But Providence 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
it is remarkable how men get habituated 
to anything; and many a moping invalid 
in England might be willing to change 
places with a Hudson’s Bay servant 
whose health is as sound as his spirits 
are equable. 


From Nature. 
CERTAIN ANIMAL POISONS. 


I HAVE had unpleasant experiences of 
the poisonous properties of the Portu- 
guese man-of-war, the great hornet, and 
the centipede. 

While bathing at the Cape as a boy I 
managed to get the long lovely blue ten- 
tacle of the first round my wrist, and 
well recollect the attendant long-enduring 
agony and irritation, while the blue mark 
remained long on my wrist. Twenty-five 
years after, while soaking in a P. and O. 
steamer’s marble bath in Madras roads, I 
suddenly received what seemed an ago- 
nizing stab below my left knee, and 
jumped out of the bath with the pain. 
The cause was at once apparent, a bit of 
the fatal blue filament had been pumped 
into the bath, and left the familiar mark 
on my knee, and I bore it for a long time. 

On one occasion I was showing some 
friends over the famous “ Arrah House,” 
and opened a small window to let in more 
air and light; in doing so, I unwittingly 
disturbed the adhesions of a great hornet’s 
nest, and one of the infuriated inmates at 
once stung me on the left temple; the 
pain was intense and the swelling imme- 
diate; aware of the constitutional dis- 
turbance which would follow, I made for 
home (about five hundred yards distant), 
and reached the threshold of my drawing- 
room, and there I was brought to an 
instant standstill, unable to move hand or 
foot, and trembling like an aspen leaf. I 
was laid on a sofa, and asked for a glass 
of port wine, which soon revived me. 

This dreadful hornet, nearly two inches 
long, deep brown with a broad yellow 
band across the abdomen, builds large 
globular paper nests, and is not rare in 
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the Himalayas, where it may often be 
seen in the pines. The hillmen dread it 
extremely, and with good reason,.for a 
swarm, or even a few individuals, will 
attack you fiercely and follow you for 
miles, 

Griffs, who have fired at a nest, against 
the remonstrances of their hillmen, have 
paid dearly for their rashness. When 
attacked, the hillmen squat down and 
drawing their blankets closely around 
them, await the subsidence of the storm,. 


rarely escaping two or three stings. I 


have known one of these hornets kill a 
child by its sting; and many horses have 
been destroyed by an infuriated swarm. 


These are the dreadful animals which’ 


assisted in the expulsion of the Amorites 
of old. . 

The common bee, which in India often 
builds in trees and ruins, frequently at- 
tacks men and horses, irritated by the 
smoke of the fires (for cooking) lighted 
under the trees or in the buildings, and a 
general sauve gui peut is the only mode 
of escape. 

Many ludicrous adventures occur from 
this cause out here, and I will describe a 
recentone. The officers of a British reg- 
iment stationed at Umballa were dressing 
for Sunday morning church parade, when 
the alarm was given in the compound of 
three who lived together, that the bees 
were abroad. As escape from the parade 
was impossible, and the infuriated bees 
had to be faced, the three griffs made a 


syce- (horse attendant) envelop himself 
in a blanket, while each wrapped a sheet 
around himself, and then formed a line, 


bamboo, and the other two to one an- 


.|other’s swords, and in this guise they 


groped their way out of the compound 
surrounded by the angry bees; cautious] 
emerging from their sheets on the high 
road, the first person they encountered 
was their colonel and his family driving 
to church. The finale may be imagined! 
I have always been fond of sleeping out 
during the hot weather, sub Fove frigido, 
or rather forrido, and used to have a 
}Soordee (a porous earthen water-bottle) 
‘capped by a tumbler, on the ground by 
my Side. 
* One night I awoke to drink, and, half 
awake, lifting the soordee on to my naked 
knee proceeded to fill the tumbler. In a 
‘moment I felt as if a red-hot poker had 
been freely applied to my knee, and, 
thinking that I had been stung by a 
snake, rushed into the house fora light, 
and a dose of sal-volatile. I was now 
wide awake, and returned with the light 
.to examine into matters, and I found a 
Targe centipede coiled round the bottom 
of the soordee, whither it had come for 
coolness or a drink, or both. It was six 
inches long. Judging from the size of 
the burn (for I- bore the large red mark 
for many days), I inferred that I had not 
béen*bitten, but that the whole animal 
was acrid. 
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Cost oF LIvING LEss THAN SEVENTY YEARS 
Aco.—A writer in the Leisure Hour says 
that there is now a current notion among con- 
sumers that everything is dearer than it used 
to be, and this is made the excuse for spend- 
ing at a higher rate and for pleading that an 
income of £700 or £800 is required to nfain- 
tain the same scale of living for which £500 
formerly sufficed. No idea can be more un- 
founded. Bread is untaxed, and could be sold 
at a living profit to a man who earns 6s, a day 
at half the price formerly paid by his prede- 
cessor, who, for more skilled work, was paid 
2s. 6d. Better tea is sold at es. than at the 
beginning of the century cost 7s. Coffee was 
2s, 6d. that is excelled in quality by that at 
present price of 1s. 6d. Sanded sugar was 
1od. ; pure sugar is now 4d. Salt, that is now 
free, paid a duty of 20s. per bushel. The 
daily newspaper, about a fourth of the present 
size, and an eighth —if that can be measured 
—of the current quality, cost 7d., while each 
advertisement was taxed 2s, 6d. A better hat 
is now worn at 12s. than was formerly sup- 
plied at 25s. Literature, periodical and stand- 


ard, once so expensive, is now so cheap that it 
costs less to buy a new copy of a book or 
pamphlet than to buy the old. The aged can 
remember when the Waverley Novel cost 
31s, 6d., and was hired out to read at Is. per 
volume for twelve hours. It is now retailed, 
with all the notes, at 3d. Let “the girl of the 
period ” ask her grandmother what, sixty years 
ago,. straw hats “came to.” At-a queen’s 
assembly, the best-dressed lady appeared in a 
cotton print that a hop-picker now would 
scorn to wear on Sunday.. Leather was taxed, 
and we have the benefit of the remission in 
boots and shoes, of far better make, at a lower 
figure. All articles of clothing — even of orna- 
ment— are made greatly more accessible to 
every purse. Soap was taxed, bricks, tiles, 
slates, timker, glass. Wine is little more than 
half its former price. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of beef, mutton, butter, and eheese, the 
whole cost of living is ceteris paribus — that 
is,'in reference to the same necessary com- 
modities — very much iess in the year 1879 
than it was in 1801. House and Home. 
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